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THE TRAVELLER. 


Hf s9 traveller is regarded with peculiar interest and toleration 
in every civilized country, and with gustatory prejudice in some 
barbarous latitudes. He is an exile, a voluntary one to be sure, but 
yet with all the poetry and picturesqueness of the exile proper cling- 
ing to him; we remind ourselves that he is far from friends and 
kindred, and the associations of his youth, and is probably suffering 
from a malady known as homesickness, which is neither catching 
nor killing, but which, like seasickness, one would prefer to suffer 
by proxy. His speech, his manners, his costume, it may be his 
religion and his habits, differ so essentially from our own that he 
affords us a curious study; added to which he brings us tidings 
from other countries than his own, and his conversation, when we 
can understand it, is like a beautiful mosaic, made up of gems 
from every clime beneath the sun — has perspective 
and atmospheric effect like a picture. His eyes have 
dwelt upon scenes that are legendary to us—scenes 
which have furnished material for historian and 
poet and painter; he has sighted the rocks of 
the Lorelei, and perhaps listened to their 
distant melody; he has scaled the 
awful heights of the Jungfrau; it 
may be “chased the 
sons of the mountain,” and 
plucked the edelweiss in 
its fastness. He has 
sat in the presence 
of the great mas- 
terpieces of 


has sea- 








the world, has pulled a flower from the grave of Mozart, or 
brought away a pebble upon which the midnight sun has shone. 
But he has doubtless seen many a season when he would gladly 
exchange all his lore of the Qid World, all the temples, and sculp- 
tures, and curios of Europe, Asia, or Africa, for a half-hour at home 
among his own people. He purchased the sympathy of all the 
world, perhaps, when he hung over an Alpine precipice and saw 
the yawning icy depths below. But who would care a groschen for 
the bad dinners he has wrestled with, for the cold shoulder he has 
received, for the toothache which even the Sistine Madonna could 
not exorcise, for tha thirst for water that no vintage of Europe 
could slake, for delayed mails, skirmishes with custom-house of- 


































ficers, and bouts with extortionate cabmen ? He wakes one morning 
ina great city where he can not even read the daily papers—no, nor 
the miserable posters ; where he can not buy himself a pocket-hand- 
kerchief without help. There are couriers who can guide him all 
through Europe and around the world, for a consideration, but 
none has ever been found who knew any royal road to a foreign 
language, or can so much as point out the way, or recommend him 
to any one who has ever followed it. He is obliged to grapple 
with the language alone, and have the conceit extracted from him 
like a bad molar, leap its crevasses, scale its precipices, traverse 
its glaciers and its mauvais pas, and lose his among its 
mists. He gets out at the wrong stations and into the wrong 
tramways, eats distasteful dishes because he doesn’t know how 
to refuse them, and feels as if he might as well have been 
born deaf and dumb. He reminds himself of the naughty 
girl in the old-fashioned fairy story, who, having been 
dissatisfied and complaining about her comfortable 

home and porridge, 
in a squalid hut with 


way 


wholesome awakes one day 


a strange rough father, 


and bitter black bread for diet, and a 
haunting remembrance of that other 
fire-side, where everybody was 

kind and familiar. And yet 

everybody envies the poor 

traveller, and wishes 


he stood in_ his 
not know- 
ing where they 
pinch, 


shoes, 





















































Fig. 1.—Lapz’s Mornin Fig. 2.—Yocne Girt’s 


Dress. Dress. 
for pattern and description see For description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8 Supplement. 


see Suppl., 


BEACH AND BATHING DRESSES. 
Fig. 3.—Lapy’s BarTHIne 
Surr anp Cap. 

For pattern and description 

No. IV., Figs. 22-24. 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Batnine Suir 
AND CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 6. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 9-13. 


Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Batnine Suir 
AND CLoaK.—Back.—| See Fig. 4 ] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppleme it, No. IL, Figs. 9-i3 


Fig. 5.—Cuitp’s Batn- 
1nG Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Ilarper & Brortuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weekty, Harper’s Maga- 
zing, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper's 
Younec Peroptx, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Brorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brotners, Vew York. 





“ Harrer’s Youne Propie deserves to be snccessful. 
The pictures are first-rate; all young people will be 
charmed with them, and with the short humorous 
stories.”"—Literary World, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Itiustratep WeeKvy. 





The principal illustrations in the current num- 
ber are a front-page of a very attractive charac- 
ter, engraved after a drawing by Cutmer Barnes, 
a full-page by Jessie Surenern, entitled 


““MAY SATURDAY’ IN CENTRAL PARK,” 


and another full-page by F. 8. Cnurcn, N.A., call- 
ed “ Summe r has Come at Last.” 

Mr. Davin Krr’s serial, “ Into Unknown Seas,” 
is unfolded in an unusually long installment, and 
“ Rolf House” gains in interest as it draws near its 
The short story of this number is “‘ Mare’s 
Calf and Gorilla,” by F. B. Stanrorp. All the 
stories are illustrated. 

A very pretty illustration by J. C. Bearp is en- 
titled “ The Woodland Wedding,” the accompany- 
ing verses being by MarGaret Eytince. 


close, 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricer, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1885. 
WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 





DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY. 

A new serial story of thrilling dramatic interest, 
brilliantly illustrated by C. 8. Rernnart, entitled 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR,” 
by the popular novelist Davin Cueistie Murray, 
author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” 
“Val Strange,” “ Hearts,” “A Model Father,” 

ete., will shortly be begun in Harvrr’s Bazar. 





THE MARCH OF THE CHILDREN. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


IST to the sound of the drumming! 
4 Gayly the chiilren are coming! 
Sweet as the smile of a fairy; 
Fresh as the blossoms they carry; 
Pride of the parents who love them; 
Pure as the azure above them; 
Free as the winds that caress them ; 
Bright as the sunbeams that bless them. 


List to the voice-echoes ringing | 
Sweeter than birds they are singing; 
Thoughts that to virtue invite them 
Wed unto airs that delight them; 
Truths that their future will cherish, 
Soul-planted, never to perish! 

Only to senses completer 

Heaven’s choicest music were sweeter. 


Virtue, unconscious and pretty, 

Walks through the streets of the city ; 
See the gay bannerets flying! 

Mottoes and titles undying; 

Truths, dearly hallowed and olden, 
Braided in strands that are golden; 
Words for the spirit’s desiring ; 
Sentences sweetly inspiring. 


When, in a voice of caressing, 
Christ gave the children His blessing, 
’Twas not for one generation, 

But for each epoch and nation. 

So through the present it lingers, 
Shed from His bountifal fingers ; 

So unto these it is given— 

Types of the angels in heaven. 





SUMMER PESTS, 


FFE time approaches for the annual 

_ flowering of that strange indigenous 
growth, the hotel piazza child. This freak 
of nature may be found all the way along 
the coast from Campo Bello Island to Old 
Point Comfort, and from the White Mount- 
ains to the foot-hills of Colorado, It is not 
many years since a few isolated specimens 





furnished the naturalist his only data, but 
now the production is both large and per- 
ennial, 

The typical hotel piazza child is a girl, 
though boys are often found in the same 
habitat. But there seems to be something 
in the nature of the boy that preserves him 
from the tender mercies of his fond mother. 
At all odds he will compass his clandestine 
hockey, his surreptitions swim, his uncon- 
fessed shindy, his secret tree-climbing, bird- 
nesting, ball-playing, quoit- pitching, with 
the village ragamuffins if need be, so that 
he gets his healthy fun. He is not born 
with that veneration for clothes which he- 
redity and constant maternal monitions have 
imposed like chains on the free instincts of 
his sister. He may be made presentable, 
according to the domestic code, once or twice 
a day, but he will not long remain so, and 
he is therefore not suffered on the piazza. 

The girl, on the other hand, is prepared 
for exhibition before breakfast, and expect- 
ed to remain on exhibition till after dinner. 
She may play, indeed, in dry sand on the 
beach, or on clean grass in the court-yard. 
But she is not to get dirty or sunburned, or 
forget that she is a little lady. Much of her 
time, therefore, must be spent on the hotel 
piazza with her overdressed companions, to 
the ill-econcealed dismay of the matrons as- 
sembled. 

Whateversimplicity she may have brought 
thither, after a week of this life she begins 
to pose, to wonder what people are thinking 
of her frock, or her bang, or her mother’s 
embroidery. She plays at the spectators, 
and talks at them, and henceforth lives be- 
hind the foot-lights. She smirks and gig- 
gles, and eats what she prefers, and gives 
her own order to the waiter. 

She is usually very graceful, dances charm- 
ingly, and is pretty, until she speaks, this 
mature little creature. But voice, tone, mat- 
ter, are all poor and common, because sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and an intellectual impulse 
are alike wanting. The puppet is blind to 
the wonderful world about her. She has 
lost the unconsciousness of childhood, which 
makes its very blunders and inexperience 
charming, and its very awkwardness grace- 
ful. She is part of a mean existence, and 
her speech bewrayeth her. She is noisy, vul- 
gar, forever restless, forever in the way, a 
torment to herself and her neighbors. 

Where do they come from, these extraor- 
dinary children without childhood, seen 
only in summer hotels and on summer jour- 
neys? What homes shelter them? What 
stock produces them? What future awaits 
them? It would seem as if they must be 
the children of piazza children, a race apart, 
doomed for their ignorant sins to care only 
for the shams of life, to remain totally un- 
interesting to the wise and good. 

And yet it is not fair to be vexed with 
the poor little manikins. Offensive as are 
their bad manners, their silliness, their very 
presence, it is the mothers who should be 
severely dealt with. Nor yet is it the mo- 
thers (who often know no better, and per- 
haps have occasional dim aspirations and 
longings for a higher life stirring and strug- 
gling within them), so much as vicious sys- 
tems of no-edueation, that are the real of- 
fenders. So long as girls are admonished 
by precept and example and all indireet in- 
fluences, that the first duty of life is to look 
pretty, and the highest responsibility is to 
take care of their clothes, so long will the 
hotel piazza child flourish and abound, to 
develop into vacant girlhood and inane mo- 
therhood. 

But what a waste of life it is, and of the 
glorious brief summer! For if, when long 
vacation came, these very girls were taken 
into the real country, into the unsophis- 
ticated fields and by quiet unfashionable 
beaches, if, once a day, they were given 
clean skins and fresh gowns of ticking, or 
glass towelling, or whatsoever else would 
not tear, and told that they might run and 
romp as boys do, they would be transform- 
ed. If they were offered a hint of the pro- 
cesses of nature’s busy laboratory, tanght 
to be interested in the clouds and the flowers 
and the exhaustless beauty of the world, 
their holiday would be more marvellous than 
a fairy tale. If books like Mrs. TrEat’s Home 
Studies in Nature were put into their hands, 
they would find such friends among birds, 
ants, caterpillars, and spiders that their 
days could never be lonely nor monotonons, 
and the discontented question, “Mother, 
what shall I do next ?” would die out of re- 
membrance. 

Most growths can be made to ontlive 
their obnoxious qualities, and to develop 
new values by a judicious system of trans- 
plantation. Those observers who have suf- 
fered most from the wide dissemination of 
piazza children are inclined to insist that 
with them, as with Canada thistles, total 
extermination is the only safe course. But, 
as we have pointed out, transplanting will 
in time transform the pest into a whole- 
some growth, though it can not begin too 
soon. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN AS LITERARY WORKERS. 


NE of the neatest retorts ever made in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts—not a bad soil for 
good things—was a brief response lately given 
by a young lady to an under-graduate who of- 
fered her, with some hesitation, his seat in the 
horse-car, She got in with an older companion ; 


the car was crowded, and two young men sat 
near. One gave his seat at once to the elder 


lady; the other kept his place. His friend 
asked him —disguising it, however, in German 
—why he did not give his place to the young 
lady. He answered, in the same language, “ Be- 
cause she is not pretty enough.” After a little 
reflection, however, he too rose and surrendered 
his seat. The young lady took it, and thanked 
him—in German. 

Since the world began I do not think that an 
extinguisher was ever more effectively dropped 
upon an impertinent youth. A word of sarcasm 
would have been unladylike; but of course it 
was her duty to thank him, and what course 
more unimpeachable than to thank him in the 
language in which he and his friend had been 
speaking, and which was presumably their own? 
As a matter of fact, the young lady had lately 
been at school in Germany. Aided by such ex- 
periences, our favored youths will come to com- 
prehend by degrees that women may know Ger- 
man and Greek, and possibly at last even that 
they may understand English. The advancing 
education of women, and the perplexing facility 
with which they wear masculine masks, soime- 
times involve old-fashioned people in curious en- 
tanglements. One of the literary correspondents 
of Mr. Charles Egbert Craddock, who had been as 
much bewildered as anybody by the arrival of Miss 
Murfree to claim the authorship of his writings, 
had been expressing some rather conservative 
views as to the intellectual subordination of wo- 
men. “ Why should you talk in that way,” said 
a young lady, “‘when you have shown that you 
yourself can not tell the difference ?” 

We constantly hear a great deal about the 
pressure of women into literature; but what sur- 
prises me is that this pressure is still so moder- 
ate. It shows that demand does not at once cre- 
ate supply when we consider that women outnum- 
ber men five to one in the profession of teaching, 
where the pay is exceedingly unequal, while they 
fall far behind men in literature, the only profes- 
sion where the compensation has absolutely no 
reference to sex. An able editorial in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser (May 30, 1885) has lately 
pointed out that of 186 different contributors 
during the last six months to our three leading 
monthlies, there are “ 142 men, 44 women, and one 
epicene, Saxe Holm.” A little attention to arith- 
metic will, however, show that Saxe Holm must 
have been counted as of one sex or the other in 
this calculation, and probably among the women. 
Less than one-fourth of our magazine writers are 
therefore women—a result which will probably 
sause some surprise; that is, of our first-class 
magazines for grown people; it is probable that 
to include children’s magazines would vary the 
figures. The proportion of women writers is great- 
est, the Advertiser tells us, in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, where 16 of the 51 authors are women; it is 
least in the Century, which has only 11 women 
out of 76, although this disproportion is made 
greater than usual by a series of military papers. 
Now it may be assumed with absolute certainty, 
I think, that this inequality is not due in the 
slightest degree to any discrimination against 
women on the part of editors. The time for 
that is long past; and I should say that the dis- 
crimination was now quite as likely to be the oth- 
er way. The consideration of preference as to 
sex must be regarded as excluded ; and it is safe 
to assume that women offer to the high-class mag- 
azines only one-third as much matter, above a cer- 
tain grade, as is supplied by men. 

What is the explanation? It lies, to my think- 
ing, in two or three very obvious facts which af- 
fect the contribution of women to all higher arts, 
One is the circumstance that women are less 
driven than men by the immediate stimulus of 
pecuniary necessity, Another is that marriage 
and parentage, which only drive men to renewed 
labors for external support, withdraw many wo- 
men from such labors during the prime of their 
lives. Still another is that the small facilities for 
higher education among women have greatly ham- 
pered them in past years, and even to the present 
day, although these obstacles are now rapidly be- 
ing removed, It is to be noted, moreover, that 
even in the case of men, as a later editorial in 
the Advertiser has shown, the proportion of col- 
lege graduates in literature was formerly much 
greater than now. Of the earlier generation of 
Ameriean writers the only men who were not 
college-bred were Irving, Poe, Cooper, and Whit- 
tier—Bryant having begun a collegiate course, 
but discontinued it. But among authors living 
or recently deceased the Advertiser finds a far 
longer list of non-co!legiate literary men, includ- 
ing Whipple, Fields, Trowbridge, Bayard Taylor, 
Stoddard, Whitman, Parton, Eggleston, Harte, 
Howells, James, Clemens, Aldrich, Stockton, Bur- 
roughs, Cable, Crawford, Lathrop, Gilder, Harris, 
Carleton. None of these had a regular college 
course, and why, it may justly be asked, are there 
not plenty of women to compete with these ? 
The great advance in popular education—outside 
the college— which the Advertiser thinks the 
cause of all this change, has certainly reached 
women as much as men. 

The answer is that there are such women, and 
it is only that they are not yet so numerous as 
writers of equal grade in the other sex. Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Miss Alcott, 
Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Howe, Miss 
Phelps, Miss Woolson, Mrs. Foote. Miss Murfree, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Jewett, Miss Wo slsey (Susan 
Coolidge), Miss Preston, Miss Thomas — these 
have as secure a hold upon the magazines as if 





they were men; it is only that there are not so 
many of them. The reason for this is to be 
found mainly in the causes already named: a 
less constant pecuniary pressure, the preoccu- 
pation of home life, and the fact that until re- 
cently the educational advantages of women have 
been less. Even now the more highly educated 
women are steadily drafted into the work of 
teaching their backward sisters. And when we 
construe education itself in a wider sense, it is 
evident that many men upon the above list have 
been just as essentially trained in literature at 
the printer’s desk, or in the editorial chair, or by 
studious years in foreign life, as if they had pass- 
ed through one of our very inadequately equipped 
colleges. All this kid of collateral training is 
very much less common among women. And, 
in conclusion, though the proportion of women 
writers is perhaps smaller than one would expect 
in our magazines, it would have been far smaller 
twenty-five years ago, and the prospect is that 
the next quarter of a century will see a much 
greater advance. The North American Review 
had reached its twenty-seventh year when the first 
woman, Madame Calderon de la Barca, was ad- 
mitted therein as a prose writer on the safe sub- 


ject of bees. T. Wikt. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 

[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 

CURIOUS and interesting study is offered in 

the names now commonly used to designate 
certain public buildings in the national capital, 
and also for that city itself, as compared with 
those the founders of the city intended to be used, 
In the letters which passed between President 
Washington and Major L’Enfant when the city 
was being planned and laid out, the city itself 
was called the Federal City, and the building in 
which it was intended Congress should hold its 
sessions, now so long known as the Capitol, was 
styled therein “ Federal House” and “ Congress 
House.” A writer has recently said, in speaking 
of the abode of the President, now known as the 
White House, that when first built it was called 
the “ President’s House,” which is an error, for 
in Major L’Enfant’s letters, to which reference is 
made above, and much later in private letters 
and Congressional debates, it is most frequently 
styled the “ President’s Palace.” 

It was modelled after the palace of the Duke 
of Leinster, and was called the President’s Pal- 
ace until after Madison’s administration, if not 
all through that of Monroe. 

In a debate in the House of Representatives on 
May 17, 1826, for example, Mr. Carson, of North 
Carolina, said,“ Before I can vote for a single 
dollar to make further decorations for the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, 1 must know who is to disburse the 
money, as well as for what particular kind of 
furniture it is to be expended.” From the con- 
text it is evident that he did not use the word 
palace ironically, but as a name commonly ap- 
plied to the mansion designated, while he evident- 
ly disapproved of the President of a republic 
having such an abode. 

In the letters of Mrs. William Winston Seaton, 
dated during the Madison administrations, she 
usually spoke of the President’s House as “the 
Palace,” as if using its best-known appellation. 

It is true, however, that the silver-ware longest 
in use at the Executive Mansion, as well as that 
of modern date, and all articles marked as be- 
longing there, have only the words “ President's 
House” on them. The title Executive Mansion, 
now used on all official documents sent from 
thence or addressed to the President at his of- 
ficial residence at the seat of government, is of 
comparatively recent origin. 

Sparsely furnished as it was during all the 
years it was so designated, it is curious that the 
term “palace,” implying great luxury and splen- 
dor, should have been used then, when now that 
it more nearly approaches in interior decorations 
and household furniture a palace, it is known by 
so much more modest a title. 

The name of White House, which is absolutely 
descriptive of its appearance, is also modern, and 
was first used after the building, which is of 
sandstone, was painted white. To keep it white 
and fresh-looking, at least once a year the fire- 
engines go into the grounds surrounding it, and 
turn their hose first on one side and then on the 
others in turn, until it is thoroughly washed and 
cleansed. 

A miniature volume, published in 1829, called 
a Description of the Etiquette at Washington City, 
exhibiting the Habits and Customs that prevail 
in the Intercourse of the most distinguished and 
Sashionable Society at that Place during the Ses- 
sion of Congress, thus mentions the first use of 
the vast East Room of the White House for pur- 
poses of entertaining: “In addition to the other 
three rooms that are usually opened on the even- 
ings of the President’s regular levees, was open- 
ed on the first of the years 1828 and 29 the cele- 
brated East Room, which has figured so much in 
the late political history of Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration. It is a fine, large room, and would add 
much to the convenience, pleasure, and splendor 
of the President’s parties if it was properly fur- 
nished, and opened on his regular levee evenings.” 
As has often been mentioned, the wife of John 
Adams, he being the first President who lived in 
the White House, used the immense drawing- 
room called the East Room for drying clothes. 
It was then for a long time unfurnished after its 
completion, and was again neglected for a pro- 
longed period after the President’s House was re- 
built, in consequence of the burning of its interior 
by the British in August, 1814. 

It was during the debate with regard to fur. 
nishing that room that the language above quoted, 
as used by Mr. Carson in respect to “ further deco- 
rations for the President’s Palace,’ was used, and 
his question asked as to who was to disburse the 
money, and for what species of furniture. In 
that same debate a law passed which has never 
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been annulled, of whose existence none who have 
made speeches of late years on the tariff seem to 
have been aware, as none of them have quoted it 
on either side of the question. 

In the House of Representatives, May 18, 1826, 
Mr. Mitchell, of Maryland, moved an amendment 
as an additional section, by which it was required 
that all the furniture for the President’s House 
“ should, as far as practicable, be of American or 
domestic manufacture.” It was carried, 

Notwithstanding this, the carpet now on the 
floor of the East Room was purchased in England 
about three years ago, it being found impossible 
to get a suflicient quantity of the same pattern 
for the vast drawing-room without ordering its 
manufacture, 

Those who have visited Washington will 
doubtless be interested in the following quota- 
tions from the same rare little work on Htiquette 
at Washington, which shows how many of the 
same customs and habits prevailed fifty-six years 
ago in our capital city which are still noticeable 
there: 

“The fashion of dress at Washington is less 
uniform than in any other fashionable place in the 
United States. The assemblage of so many fash- 
ionable people from every part of our own coun- 
try, as well as a great number of distinguished 
fashionable people from most parts of Christen- 
dom, many of whom are so tenacious of their 
own fashions that they carry more or less of them 
into whatever strange country they may go to, 
which brings together such a variety of fashions 
of dress that at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of Congress it is difficult to ascertain which 
of them is the most prevailing; for at the first of 
the President’s levees and other great parties 
of fashion there may not appear four ladies in 
all respects in the same mode, but if there hap- 
pen to be two or three from any one of the most 
fashionable and large commercial towns, the sim- 
ilarity of the prevailing fashion of their own city 
will only appear. 

“Sometimes the fashion of the residence of 
each may be readily ascertained, without know- 
ing what will ultimately be the prevailing fash- 
ion at Washington at the close of the session of 
Congress, for on that they appear to agree dur 
ing the session, as is done in national affairs. 

“ Most of the strangers leave Washington short- 
ly after the session of Congress adjourns. The 
officers of the general government, and frequent- 
ly the foreign ministers, remain until after the 
Fourth of July, when most of those who can be 
spared, and possess the pecuniary means, leave 
the city, and the Presideut of the United States 
generally sets the travelling example. The Presi- 
dents most commonly visit their former places of 
residence every summer during the warm season, 
and the others to various parts, generally, how- 
ever, northwardly to some of the celebrated min- 
eral or fashionable springs, and other watering- 
places. 

“Many of the private citizens who possess 
the means spend their summers at the North, 
which is daily growing more and more fashion- 
able, to the great pleasure and no less the inter- 
est of the New-Yorkers and Bostonians, where 
their polite and affable manners encourage stran- 
gers to spend much of their time, and what is no 
less pleasing, much of their money.” 

The date named for leaving the city for the 
summer—‘ after the Fourth of July’—is still a 
fixed custom with many residents of Washington. 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, for instance, has rarely, in 
his long life, started on his summer travels be- 
fore that time. 

The following custom, common at the date 
named in the book (1828), has, however, long 





since become obsolete, and is of interest as 
In speaking of 
young ladies and gentlemen walking together in 
the streets, the author says; “It is the custom at 
Washington for a young lady to go out walking 
with an entire stranger if he has been introduced 
to her,and he makes a genteel and fashionable 
appearance ; for the fashion, if he walks out with 
her, compels him to offer her his arm, and no less 
her to accept of it, and it is quite uncommon to 
see a gentleman and lady walk out together with- 
out her resting on his arm, unless they are new 
arrivals,” 

One evening while Attorney-General Garland 
and other members of the cabinet were chatting 
with the President in the library at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the latter, looking at his watch, 
rose, saying, ‘Gentlemen, it is now time for me 
to go down-stairs to receive” (it being the date 
of one of his large receptions), “1 suppose you 
will accompany me, or that I shall see you down- 
stairs some time this evening.” To this all save 
Attorney-General Garland assented cordially, but 
he ‘said, positively: “No, you need not expect to 
see me at this or any of your receptions. I have 
no time or inclination for such scenes.” 

Evidently Attorney-General Garland has no re- 
spect for the etiquette which makes the request 
ofia President of the United States equivalent to 
acommand. He still adheres to his determination 
not to wear a dress-coat. 


showing how manners change. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 
PE fanciful bathing suits worn at European 
sea-side resorts are imported more largely 
each season, and many of their features are adopt- 
ed in the plainer suits made here. Short sleeves 
grow in favor, as they do not impede the motions 
of the swimmer; and the straight trousers, wide 
and loose, falling just below the knees, are pre- 
ferred to the long Turkish trousers formerly used. 
Red suits are imported in the wiry French serges, 
but the colors generally preferred are navy blue 
or white; there are also olive, brown, gray, and 
green suits, brightened with red or white or old- 
gold braid. 
Wool serge and twilled flannels remain the fa- 
vorite materials for bathing suits, and are best 








when so sleazily woven that they will not hold 
much water, and become heavy and clinging. 
Jersey woven wool cloths are also brought into 
use for the fitted waists of fancy suits. Wool 
braids are used for the trimmings. Many narrow 
rows of braid—only a fourth of an inch wide— 
are preferred to one wider row, as they are sewed 
on only once along the upper edge, and shed the 
water and sand, while wider braids hold them. 
Another pretty finish, especially for white flannel 
suits, is to cut the edges of the garment into bat- 
tlemented squares, line or face these squares with 
red or blue wool. and place underneath them a 
pleated frill of the colored wool that will show 
prettily through the spaces. 

The best shape for bathing suits is the prin- 
cesse style, with the waist and drawers cut in 
one piece, or else sewed permanently to the same 
belt. The skirt is then separate, and is button- 
ed on the belt, having usually an inside belt of 
muslin provided with button-holes to meet the 
buttons on the belt of the waist; over this is a 
belt of the material, or a canvas belt may be 
added. The waist has a yoke lined with mus- 
lin, and below this the fullness is added in six 
side pleats in front and behind; these are now 
neatly fitted, like a dress, instead of being loose 
and baggy as they formerly were; it is best, 
however, that they should not be too close, and 
those whose dresses measure thirty-four inches 
in the bust should make these waists thirty-six 
The pleats at the waist line are held in 
shape by a belt of the material stitched outside of 
them, and supplied with buttons to hold the skirt; 
the material is then widened below for the draw- 
ers, which are made to button in front, and are 
long enough to reach just below the skirt, while 
the skirt reaches just below the knees, The 
sleeves may be the merest “caps” four or five 
inches deep under the arm, curved narrow to- 
ward the top, and lapped there; or they may be 
half-long and straight, reaching to the elbows, or 
else they may be the regular coat sleeves cover- 
ing the arms to the wrists. With the short 
sleeves it is customary to add the sleeves cut 
from a gauze vest to give the arm some protec- 
tion from the sun. The sailor collar, either 
very large or quite small, is on all these waists, 
and sometimes has pointed revers low on the 
bust, with a plastron between of striped wool, or 
else braided across. The skirt is straight, two 
and an eighth wide, and is pleated to a 
already described. There are also many 
blouse suits still used with the waist and skirt in 
one, forming a blouse that is box-pleated and 
worn with a belt, while the drawers have a string 
in the belt to make them secure in the waist. 
The jersey bathing suits have wool jersey cloth 
waists reaching plainly over the hips, and shaped 
by a seam under each arm and one down the 
back; these are liked for stout figures, as the 
serge drawers are sewed to the edge of the jer- 
sey waist, and thus add nothing to the size of 
the hips; there are buttons around the line of 
the waist, to which the serge skirt is fastened. 
The nicest and least conspicuous suits are of 
navy blue serge trimmed with rows of black 
braid, and made in the princesse fashion. Young 
ladies prefer the white serge suits, and these may 
have either blue or red braid borders, or be cut 
in squares with colored pleating beneath. Some 
striped blue and white and red and white suits 
are imported, while others have the yoke and 
skirt plain, with stripes for the waist and draw- 
Still others are all white, with blue anchors 
embroidered in the corner of the collar, and some 
rows of white Hercules braid for trimming. 

Suits for small girls and misses are made of 
bright red flannel with a very short skirt; others 
are of navy blue, with rows of red or white nar- 
row braids, three in a cluster, placed lengthwise 
on the collar and drawers and the whole length 
of the skirt, making it look like a striped fabric. 
All these materials, both serge and braid, should 
be well shrunken before they are made up, so 
that the water will not afterward hurt their 
shape. “One-piece” flannel suits for children 
from one year old upward are cut like the night 
drawers worn by children, and are finished off 
with a sailor collar, a belt, and the short cap 
sleeves. 


inches, 





ers. 


BATHERS’ SHOFS AND STOCKINGS. 

Long dark stockings the color of the suit are 
worn in the water, with low shoes or sandals 
made of white canvas, and furnished with heavy 
cork soles; these are worn alike by ladies, gen- 
tlemen, and children. A gaiter shoe, or a combi- 
nation of shoe and stocking together, is made of 
blue water-proof cloth ; this is laced up the sides, 
reaches about to the knees, and the soles are of 
oil-cloth that the water will not penetrate. 

CAPS, KERCHIEFS, AND MANTLES. 

Fanciful caps that give a touch of color with 
dark suits are of striped wool, woven in the long 
Zouave shapes, to lay in folds around the head, 
and with a tasselled crown to droop over on one 
side. The gossamer rubber cloth, either black 
or in light colors, is made up in bag caps for 
protecting the hair while in salt-water. A good 
combination of hat and cap together is made of 
checked gossamer, with a full soft crown for the 
hair, and a wired brim that projects over the 
face and may be tied down the sides; these also 
come in waxed oiled silk, red, white, or blue. A 
neckerchief of red or orange-colored silk, or of 
the Turkey red cotton, is worn for protecting the 
neck, and a similar kerchief is sometimes worn on 
the head in turban fashion. Bathing mantles, to put 
on when coming out of the water over the wet suit, 
are large loose robes with wide sleeves and a 
hood ; they are of Turkish towelling bound with 
colored braid, and should be ample enough to 
cover the wearer from crown to sole. 


SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 


Sheer woollen fabrics are now imported in such 
variety that they furnish dresses for all occasions 
for Newport, New London, and other sea-side re- 





sorts. The wool canvas dresses are especially 
liked for day use, and are made up of two fab- 
ries, one with stripes of velvet or of moiré woven 
in, and the other of the plain fabric. The new- 
est fancy is the embroidered canvas for over- 
skirts and vests, with a plain canvas basque and 
a pleated skirt, or pleated flounces on which are 
many rows of satin or velvet ribbon. If this 
canvas is of pure wool and the figures of silk, it 
is excellent for sea-side dresses, but if the mixed 
wool and linen canvas is used, it shrinks and 
cockles when exposed to the damp air near the 
ocean, The sheer bourette wool with stripes of 
rough threads, yet as thin as grenadine, is also 
being made up for midsummer in cream white, 
tan, pale blue, and rose shades. Velvet or moiré 
silk is used to give deep tones of color to these 
delicate dresses. Bison cloth with woollen lace 
for trimming will be much used for sea-side wear, 
Readers of the Bazar will find tasteful designs 
for such dresses in Nos. 22 and 24 of the present 
volume. Blue with red remains a favorite com- 
bination of colors for sea-side wear, and is shown 
this season in blue bison cloth or blue mohair for 
the waist and drapery, while red wool lace is the 
trimming, or else a blue lace flounce laid over 
dark red silk forms the front and sides of the 
skirt. The metal braids are also gay trimmings 
for these dresses, but must be of the best and 
water-proof kind; copper braids or cords are 
used on the newest white serge or flannel suits, 
and also on those of écru shades. 

A new heavily ribbed jersey cloth is used by 
fashionable modistes for waists to wear with dark 
surah skirts at the sea-side. This fabric is of 
English wool, woven in ribs almost as large as 
those of Cardigan jackets, and is worn by lovers 
of novelty who have abandoned the beaded, braid- 
ed, and lace-trimmed silk jerseys. The modistes 
make it up with all the darts and side forms of 
a basque, yet without lining, and trim it with some 
rich passementerie that is all made of cords, or 
perhaps has copper or lead beads pendent on it. 
It is very handsome made of navy blue trimmed 
with the blue-steel beaded galloon, and worn with 
a surah skirt of dark blue laid in pleated flounces 
in front, and each flounce widely bordered with 
gay striped Algerienne satin, red, orange, olive, 
and pale blue, with brown stripes, making a pretty 
contrast to the dark blue dress. There are also 
Madras plaid silks that are being used fora vest, 
collar, cuffs, and borders or panels on dark sum- 
mer silks. 

A pretty mantle for the sea-shore is a cardinal 
cape of bright red cloth lined throughout with 
red plush, and furnished with a hood; the front 
is thrown back in revers to show the plush lin- 
ing. Red serge jackets for the sea-shore have 
already been described, and there are large loose 
cloaks, called the Killarney and other Irish names, 
made full from a yoke piece, and folded around 
the figure without sleeves. Green is the favor- 
ite color for these wraps, which the Princess of 
Wales is said to wear, and the materials are serge 
cloths, with velvet for the collar. 

Straw sailor hats made of Manila or Mackinaw 
braids are for young ladies to wear when yachit- 
ing or on shore. The crowns are two braids 
higher than those of last year, and the trimming 
is a pointed rosette of loops of canvas or of vel- 
vet ribbon. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 

The newest travelling cloaks imported by fash- 
ionable modistes are of écru canvas striped with 
colors, lined throughout with silk, and trimmed 
down the front with a long scarf of brown wool 
lace. These are very dressy indeed, and are made 
with loose square sleeves set in on the shoulders 
and down next the back forms, where they dou- 
ble under to meet the piece in front. A similar 
design is on the first page of Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
XVII[. Mohair wraps are made also by this 
model, and are trimmed with galloon or a little 
lace; but those meant for use rather than dress 
are plainly stitched near the edges. The more 
youthful dust cloaks are fitted to the figure in 
redingote style, with coat sleeves, and some full- 
ness on the tournure in pleats or in French gau- 
ging. Still others are fitted smoothly over the 
hips, and have the skirt gathered or pleated to 
the edge. The latter are made either of pongee 
or of mohair; fawn or dust-colored mohair, with 
some bows of green ribbon and a hood lined with 
green silk, makes a stylish cloak. The French 
fancy for using thin goods and gay colors for 
these wraps also extends to other sheer woollens, 
like veiling, which comes in dark brown with 
pencil stripes of red, olive, and blue upon it. 
This is made up in a long redingote with a hood, 
and is provided on each side with a loop and but- 
ton to fasten it up as a polonaise, and display a 
red bison-cloth skirt that is worn under it. The 
wrap is, however, made very long, and may be 
worn over any other skirt, or over an entire dress, 
Bourette or tufted cloth of dark color is used for 
ulsters and redingotes, and there are also others 
of striped or plaid English cloths. Navy blue di- 
agonal wool with red silk lining for the hood is 
popular for the English ulsters that are made 
with close-fitted front and belted back. 

The serge and corduroy tailor jackets for trav- 
elling have been already noted. Perhaps the 
newest sacques are those of English checked 
homespun made with a belt across the short 
back, while the longer front is turned back down 
each side in revers that may be unbuttoned and 
lapped the opposite way to make the jacket dou- 
ble-breasted. 


LINGERIE FOR TRAVELLING. 


Double folds of canvas are basted in the neck 
and sleeves of travelling dresses. These may be 
white, cream-tinted, or else a dark shade of red 
or blue, as the dress or the wearer’s complexion 
suggests. Economists now buy the cotton can- 
vas by the yard for 40 or 50 cents, and make 
these folds at small expense. One fold an inch 
deep is enough, though many prefer a second 








narrower fold outside of this. The canvas must 
be cut exactly bias, and its rough edges should 
be bound with thin silk ribbon. Colored percale 
collars, in high standing shape, and cuffs, are for 
travellers, and there are also bands of linen, with 
a color on the edge, that may be bought by the 
yard and cut off in collars as they are needed on 
the journey. To protect the neck a kerchief of 
colored surah or of crape is sometimes folded in- 
side the dress, showing like a fold above the col- 
lar of the dress, and thus dispensing with a col- 
lar altogether, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & TAYLOR; STERN 
Brorur James McCreery & Co.; and E. J. 
Dennina & Co. 








PENRSONAT. 


Miss Emma Nevapba, the American prima 
donna, will soon become Mrs. RAYMOND PALM- 
ER. Mr. PaLMER is a well-known physician. 
There was a formal betrothal in London the oth 
er day. 

—Itis pretended that Madame Parrtt’s famous 
castle in Wales is a very modest country house, 
where the diva takes pains not to stay any long 
er than possible, although she gives the world 
to understand that she lives there several weeks 
each year. Whether the report is true or not, 
Madame Parti can certainly afford to pay for a 
castle anywhere. She is now a rich woman, 
With unlimited opportunities before her. In 
Europe, however, Madame Patrr does not re- 
ceive as much money for her work as she does 
here. She will give performances there next 
season, for example, at two thousand dollars a 
night. At present she is singing at Covent Gar- 
den, London, under the management of Mr. 
MAPLESON, 

—The English people have been brought face 
to face recently with a distinet modern problem— 
Whether or not women should be permitted to 
enter Parliament. Miss HeLen TayLor, of Cam- 
berwell, a step-daughter of Joan STUART MILL, 
took the matter in her own hands when she en- 
couraged the people of her section to elect her 
as their representative. 

—The sudden death of the charming Mrs. 
Horace Wuire will be widely felt in a large 
circle of New York society, as well as among her 
relatives and friends, by whom she was idolized. 
Truly, she was one “* who should have died here- 
after.” 

PHILLips Brooks has been received very 
kindly abroad, where his eloquence and learning 
can not fail to make a lasting impression. He 
preached in Westminster Abbey last Sunday 
evening, 

—Mr. VANDERBILT turns his back 
port and Saratoga this year. 
his mind to spend the 
Springs. 

—Miss Wetcu, who contributes to the July 
number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE an interesting 
article on the city of Buffalo, has charge of an 
important department in the Buffalo Courier. 
She has been associated for many years with the 
staff of that paper. 

—Mr. ALLAN THORNDYKE Rice is coming into 
society aguin. His duties as editor of the North 
American Review and as a citizen of the world 
made him fora long time an unfamiliar charae- 
ter in New York. Recently he has given several 
theatre parties, a very brilliant one especially 
in honor of Mrs. JamMes Brown Porter. Mrs. 
PoTrer is now in Europe. She will return to 
Newportin July. 

—Mr. Freveric Gyn, who left New York for 
Liverpool recently, and who has been very pop- 
ular here, is a son of the late Admiral Giyn 
The Admiral was chiefly known to Americans 
as the stanch friend of that lamented and brill- 
iant actress, ADELAIDE NeiLson. Miss Nein 
SON always spoke of him with affectionate re- 
spect, and she went so far as to bequeath her 
fortune to him. 

—The negro Adventists of Georgia have de 
cided that the end of the world shall arrive on 
the next Fourth of July, when there will be an 
unusual display of pyrotechnics 

—In his cloquent address at the unveiling of 
the Pilgrim statue in Central Park, Mr. Georor 
WILLIAM Curtis said: ‘The modern England 
that we know is the England of the Puritan en- 
larged, liberalized, graced, adorned—the Eng 
land which, despite all estrangement and jea- 
lousy and misunderstanding, despite the aliena- 
tion of the Revolution and of the second war 
the buzz of cockney gnats, and official indiffer 
ence in our fierce civil conflict, is still the mo- 
ther country of our distinctive America, the 
mother of our language and its literature, of our 
characteristic national impulse, and of the great 
monuments of our individual liberty. To what 
land upon the globe beyond his own shall the 
countrymen of WASHINGTON turn with pride and 
enthusiasm and sympathy if not to the land of 
Joun Secpen and JOHN HAMPDEN and JOHN 
MILTON ?”” 

—Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN, wife of the late ex- 
Secretary of State, is still in a dangerous condi- 
tion. Her sickness has been caused by a clot 
of blood in the heart. 

—After passing through many mutations, as 
Ticknor & Co., Ticknor & Fie._ps, Fre_ps, 
Osaoop, & Co., HouguTon, Oseoon, & Co., and 
James R. Osaoop & Co., the time-honored Bos 
ton publishing house revives its original title 
of Ticknor & Co. The Boston press is loud in 
its regrets at the departure of the popular Mr. 
James R. OsGoop, whose urbanity, considera- 
tion, and liberality have endeared him to the 
literary guild, and who thus announces his de- 
termination in a graceful letter to the Boston 
Daily Advertiser : ** From the fact of your making 
inquiry concerning my future movements [ infer 
that you regard them as of some public interest. 
Permit me, therefore, to state that I am at pre 
sent awaiting here the final settlement of the 
affairs of the late firm of James R. Osaoop & 
Co. When that shall be accomplished L expect 
to remove to New York, and to become con- 
neeted with Messrs. Hanper & Brotruers, who, 
upon learning of my recent business misfortune, 
with characteristic hospitality promptly renewed 
an offer made me several years ago of a position 
in their house. Whilst I deeply regret leaving 
Boston and my many friends here, my regret is 
tempered by the reflection that my future asso- 
ciations are to be of so pleasant aud satisfactory 
a character.” 
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COOKING HINTS. 


i ALF a peck of 
spinach is suffi- 


cient for a family of 
four. 

Cauliflower should 
be tied in a cloth to 
cook, 

Keep celery in the 
dark, and either in 
water, which should 
be changed once a day, 
or with a wet cloth 
wrapped about it. 

Plunge boiled beets 
into cold water when 
they are done, and 
you can then easily 
remove the skin. 

Do not cover either 
baked or boiled pota- 


toes after they are taken from the 


fire 


All vegetables are best cooked be- 


fore adding to either soups or stews. 
A few yards of cheese cloth, a large 
basting needle, a ball of coarse darn- 


ing cotton, and a pair of scissors are 


all great helps to a cook. The cloth 
should be washed before using; it an- 
swers every purpose for pudding, vege- 
table, and fish or meat cloths. 

Soup meat should be put to cook 
in cold water without salt, and not 


boiled fast at any time. Always strain 





Fig. 1.—Canvas Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Brap Cotvar. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 


through a colander, after 
which clear soup should be 
filtered through a hair sieve ; 
a slice of bread toasted 
brown (not burned) will give 
soup a nice color. 

A tea-spoonful of sugar is 
a great addition to any soup. A 
good proportion of wine is a wine- 
glassful to three pints of soup. 

Soups must never be allowed to 
stand in any vessel of tin, copper, or 
iron to cool, but should be put away 
in a freshly scalded and thoroughly 
dried earthen dish. 

Warm soups very slowly, and do 
not keep them on the fire long. 

A bit of charcoal roughly pow- 
dered and tied in a bag will restore 
both soup and gravy that have been 
kept too long. The charcoal may 
be made by burning a piece of 
wood, 

All fried articles should be drain- 
ed; it is a good plan to have a 
coarse towel on which to lay chops, 
fried mush, potatoes, bread, etc.; 


Vig. 1.—Pecrrine Manttr.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 54-56. 





Neck Banp. 
For description see Supplement. 





Littte Girv’s Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Zernyr Hovse Dress.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 436.] 
For description see Supplement. 


fish is best drained 
by wrapping in soft 
brown paper; never 
cover a fried article 
after it is done, or it 
will sodden, but set 
the dish just inside 
the oven leaving the 
door open, or on top 
of the range. 

Roasting. — Thin 
joints need a brisk 
fire, thick ones a 
strong even fire, and 
very lean meat should 
have a piece of white 
paper over it. Meat 
requires five minutes 
longer to the pound to 
roast in cold weather. 

Broiling. — Heat 
and grease the grid- 
iron before putting 
the meat on it; when 
done it should be but- 
tered, salted, and put 
into a hot dish and 
covered full five min- 
utes before serving. 

Boiling. — Fresh 
meat (unless for soup) 
should be put to cook 
in boiling water. 

Salt meat requires 
much longer boiling, 
and should be put to 
cook in cold water, 
and boiled slowly. 

Both meat and 
poultry will cook 
quickly if a little vin- 
egar be added to the 
water in which they 
are boiling. 


Fig. 2.—Brap Cotvar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


graved an intaglio repre- 
senting a hand pulling the 
lobe of an ear, and the 
one word, ‘ Remember,” 
above it. 

Jewish betrothal rings 
were often large and of 
very elaborate workman- 
ship; one in Lord Londes- 
borough’s collection is beau- 
tifully wrought of gold fili- 
gree, and richly enamelled on 
it in Hebrew letters, “Joy be 
with you.” Such a ring of 
promise and betrothal must 
be examined and certified by 
the officiating rabbi and the 
chief officers of. the syna- 
gogue, after which it is given 
to the bridegroom, who places 
it upon the finger of his bride ; 
she is then considered conse- 
erated to him, and so fully 
that further ceremony is not 
deemed absolutely essential, 
and this is really the cere- 
mony. 
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Fig. 4.—Srcrion or Couiar, Fie. 2.—Fuut Size. 








If there is a doubt 
about the odor of 
poultry, a little soda 
added to the water 
in which they are 
cleansed will re- 
move it. 

Stews are always 
best made of fresh 
meat. Great care 
should be taken that 
it does not burn. 
The success of a stew 
is to cook it enough, 
for,as an old camp 
jingle tells us, 


“A stew that is too 
little stew 

Is understood to be 
no good.” 





INSCRIPTIONS UPON RINGS. 
MUSING is it to trace the touch 
of sentiment developed from age 

to age in records of troth and fealty 

upon the circlets offered as love tok- 
ens. Upon Greek and Roman rings 
were often traced, “May you live 
long!’ “TI bring good fortune to the 
wearer.’ A central stone was some- 
times inserted, upon which was en- 


Fig. 2.—Crare Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Prterine Maxtie.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 54-56. 
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“*YOU PREDICT HE WILL GO MAD,’ HE SAID.” “I WAITED MANY, MANY MINUTES WHILE CARRISTON STOOD HAND IN HAND 
WITH MADELINE.” 

















“MADELINE THREW HERSELF ON HER KNEES BESIDE THE BED.” “HIS FACE WAS DISTORTED WITH RAGE. HE CLINCHED AND UNCLINCHED HIS 
LONG SLENDER HANDS.” 

















“I LIGHTED A TAPER AND HELD IT BEFORE HIS EYES, BUT COULD SEE NO “CARRISTON THRASHED THE MAN VIGOROUSLY WITH HIS OWN ASH STICK.’ 
EXPANSION OF THE IRIS.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO “CARRISTON’S GIFT.” 
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CARRISTON’S GIFT.* 
By HUGH CONWAY, 


Avtuor or **Cattep Back,” rro, 


Part E. 

TOLD BY PHILIP BRAND, M.D., LONDON. 

V.—( Continued.) 
“ CY HE has been decoyed away,” he said in con- 

s clusion. “She is hidden, imprisoned some- 
where, And I know, as well as if he told me, 
who has done this thing. I can trace Ralph Car- 
riston’s cursed hand through it all.” 

I glanced at him askance. This morbid sus- 
picion of his cousin amounted almost to mono- 
mania, He had told the tale of Madeline’s dis- 
appearance clearly and tersely ; but when he be- 
gan to account for it, his theory was a wild and 
untenable However much he suspected 
Ralph Carriston of longing to stand in his shoes, 
I could see no object for the crime of which he ac- 
cused him, that of decoying away Madeline Rowan. 

“ But why should he have done this ?” I asked. 
“To prevent your marriage? You are young— 
he must have foreseen that you would marry 
some day.” 

Carriston leaned toward me, and dropped his 
voice to a whisper. 

“This is his reason,” he said—* this is why I 
come to you, You are not the only one who has 
entirely misread my nature, and seen a strong 
tendency to insanity in it. Of course I know 
that you are all wrong, but I know that Ralph 
Carriston has stolen my love 


one. 


stolen her because 
he thinks and hopes that her loss will drive me 
mad—perhaps drive me to kill myself. I went 
straight to him —I have just come from him. 
Brand, I tell you that when I taxed him with the 
crime—when I raved at him—when I threatened 
to tear the life out of him—his cold wicked eyes 
leapt with joy. I heard him mutter between his 
teeth, ‘Men have been put in strait-waistcoats 
for less than this.’ Then I knew why he had 
done this. I curbed myself and left him. Most 
likely he will try to shut me up as a lunatic; but 
I count on your protection — count on your help 
to find my love.” 

That any man could be guilty of such a subtle 
refinement of crime as that of which he accused 
his cousin, seemed to me, if not impossible, at 
least improbable. But as at present there was 
no doubt about my friend’s sanity, I promised my 
aid readily, 

“And now,” I said, “my dear boy, I won’t 
hear another word to-night. Nothing can be 
done until to-morrow; then we will consult as to 
what steps should be taken. Drink this and go 
to bed—yes, you are as sane as I am, but, re- 
member, insomnia drives the 
man out of his senses. 

I poured out an opiate. He drank it obedient- 
ly. Before I left him for the night I saw him in 
bed and sleeping a heavy sleep. 


8000 
” 


strongest 


Vi. 

The advantage to one who writes, not a tale 
of imagination, but a simple record of events, is 
this: He need not be bound by the recognized 
canons of the story-telling art—need not exercise 
his ingenuity to mislead his reader — need not 
suppress some things and lay undue stress on 
others to create mysteries to be cleared up at 
the end of the tale. Therefore, using the privi- 
lege of a plain narrator, I shall here give some 
account of what became of Miss Rowan, as, so 
far as I can remember, I heard it some time 
afterward from her own lips. 

The old Scotch woman’s funeral over, and those 
friends who had been present departed, Madeline 
was left in the little farm-house alone, save for 
the presence of the two servants. Several kind 
bodies had offered to come and stay with her, 
but she had declined the offers. She was in no 
mood for company, and perhaps, being of such a 
different race and breed would not have found 
much comfort in the rough, homely sympathy 
which was offered to her. She preferred being 
alone with her grief—grief which, after all, was 
bound to be much lightened by tie thought of 
her own approaching happiness, for the day was 
drawing near when her lover would cross the 
Border and bear his bonnie bride away. She 
felt sure that she would not be long alone—that 
the moment Carriston heard of her aunt’s death 
he would come to her assistance. In such a 
peaceful, God-fearing neighborhood she had no 
fear of being left without protection. Moreover, 
her position in the house was well defined. The 
old woman, who was childless, had left her niece 
all of which she died possessed. So Madeline 
decided to wait quietly uutil she heard from her 
lover. 

Still, there were business matters to be at- 
tended to, and at the funeral, Mr. Douglas, of Cal- 
lendar, the executor under the will, had suggested 
that an early interview would be desirable. He 
offered to drive out to the little farm the next 
day, but Miss Rowan, who had to see to some 
feminine necessaries which could only be sup- 
plied by shops, decided that she would come to 
the town instead of troubling Mr. Douglas to drive 
so far out, 

Madeline, in spite of the superstitious element 
in her character, was a brave girl, and in spite 
of her refined style of beauty, strong and healthy. 
Early hours were the rule in that humble home, 
so before seven o’clock in the morning she was 
ready to start on her drive to the little town, At 
first she thought of taking with her the boy who 
did the rough out-door work; but he was busy 
about something or other, and besides, was a 
garrulous lad who would be certain to chatter 
the whole way, and this morning Miss Rowan 
wanted no companions save her own mingled 
thoughts of sadness and joy, She knew every 
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inch of the road—she feared no evil—she would 
be home again long before night-fall—the pony 
was quiet and sure-footed—so away went Made- 
line in the strong, primitive vehicle on her lonely 
twelve-mile drive through the fair scenery. 

She passed few people on the road. Indeed, 
she remembered meeting no one except one or 
two pedestrian tourists, who, like sensible men, 
were doing a portion of their day’s task in the 
early morning. I have no doubt but Miss 
Rowan seemed to them a passing vision of love- 
liness. 

But when she was a mile or two from Callen- 
dar she saw a boy ona pony. The boy, who must 
have known her by sight, stopped, and handed 
her a telegram. She had to pay several shillings 
for the delivery, or intended delivery, of the mes- 
sage, so far from the station. The boy galloped 
away, congratulating himself on having been 
spared a long ride, and Miss Rowan tore open 
the envelope left in her hands. 

The message was brief: “ Mr. Carr is seriously 
ill. Come at once. You will be met in London.” 

Madeline did not scream or faint. She gave 
one low moan of pain, set her teeth, and with the 
face of one in a dream drove as quickly as she 
could to Cullendar, straight to the railway station. 

Fortunately, or rather unfortunately, she had 
money with her, so she did not waste time in 
going to Mr. Douglas. In spite of the crushing 
blow she had received, the girl had all her wits 
about her. A train would start in ten minutes’ 
time. She took her ticket, then found an idler 
outside the station, and paid him to take the pony 
and earriage back to the farm, with the message 
as repeated to Carriston. 

The journey passed like a long dream. The 
girl could think of nothing but her lover, dying, 
dying—perhaps dead before she could reach him. 
The miles flew by unnoticed ; twilight crept on; 
the carriage grew dark; at last—London at last! 
Miss Rowan stepped out on the broad platform, 
not knowing what to do or where to turn. Pres- 
ently a tall, well-dressed man came up to her, and 
removing his hat, addressed her by name. The 
promise as to her being met had been kept. 

She clasped her hands. “Tell me—oh, tell 
me, he is not dead!” she cried. 

“Mr. Carr is not dead. He is ill, very ill—de- 
lirious, and calling for you.” 

“Where is he? Oh, take me to him!” 

“ He is miles and miles from here—at a friend’s 
house. I have been deputed to meet you and to 
accompany you, if you feel strong enough to con- 
tinue the journey at once.” 

“Come,” said Madeline. “Take me to him.” 

“Your luggage?” asked the gentleman. 

“T have none. Come!” 

“You must take some refreshment.” 

“T need nothing. Come!” 

The gentleman glanced at his watch. “There 
is just time,” he said. He called a cab, told the 
driver to go at top speed. They reached Pad- 
dington just in time to catch the mail. 

During the drive across London Madeline asked 
many questions, and learned from her companion 
that Mr. Carr had been staying for a day or two 
at a friend’s house in the west of England. That 
yesterday he had fallen from his horse and sus- 
tained such injuries that his life was despaired 
of. He had been continually calling for Made- 
line. They had found her address on a letter, 
and had telegraphed as soon as possible — for 
which act Miss Rowan thanked her companion 
with tears in her eyes. 

Her conductor did not say much of his own 
accord, but in replying to her questions he was 
politely sympathetic. She thought of little out- 
side the fearful picture which filled every corner 
of her brain, but from her conductor’s manner re- 
ceived the impression that he was a medical ad- 
viser, who had seen the sufferer, and assisted in 
the treatment of the cas She did not ask his 
name, nor did he reveal it. 

At Paddington he placed her in a ladies’ car- 
riage and left her. He was a smoker, he said. 
She wondered somewhat at this desertion. Then 
the train sped down west. At the large stations 
the gentleman came to her and offered her re- 
freshments. Hunger seemed to have left her, 
but she accepted a cup of tea once or twice. At 
last sorrow, fatigue, and the weakness produced 
by such a prolonged fast had their natural effect. 
With the tears still on her lashes the girl fell 
asleep, and must have slept for many miles: a 
sleep unbroken by stoppages at stations. 

Her conductor at last aroused her. He stood 
at the door of the carriage. ‘ We must get out 
here,” he said. All the momentarily forgotten 
anguish came back to her as she stood beside 
him on the almost unoceupied platform, 

“ Are we there at last?” she asked. 

“T am sorry to say we have still a long drive; 
would you like to rest first ?” 

“No, no. Come on, if you please.” 
with feverish eagerness. 

The man bowed. “A carriage waits,” he 
said. 

Outside the station was a carriage of some 
sort, drawn by one horse, and driven by a man 
muffled up to the eyes. It was still night, but 
Madeline fancied dawn could not be far off. 
Her conductor opened the door of the carriage 
and waited for her to enter. 

She paused. “ Ask him—that man must know 
'f....** 

“T am most remiss,” said the gentleman. He 
exchanged a few words with the driver, and com- 
ing back, told Madeline that Mr. Carr was still 
alive, sensible, and expecting her eagerly. 

“Qh, please, please drive fast,” said the poor 
girl, springing into the carriage. The gentleman 
seated himself beside her, and for a long time 
they drove on in silence, At last they stopped. 
The dawn was just glimmering. They alighted 
in front of a house. The door was open. Made- 
line entered swiftly. “ Which way—which way ?” 
she asked. She was too agitated to notice any 
surroundings ; her one wish was to reach her lover. 








She spoke 


’ 





“ Allow me,” said the conductor, passing her. 


“This way; please follow me.” Ile went up a 
short flight of stairs, then paused, and opened a 
door quietly, He stood aside for the girl to en- 
ter. The room was dimly lit, and contained a 
bed with drawn curtains. Madeline flew past 
her travelling companion, and as she threw her- 
self on her knees beside the bed upon which she 
expected to see the helpless and shattered form 
of the man she loved, heard, or fancied she heard, 
the door locked behind her. 
VIL. 

Carriston slept on late into the next day. 
Knowing that every moment of bodily and men- 
tal rest was a precious boon to him, I left him 
undisturbed. He was still fast asleep when, 
about mid-day, a gentleman called upon me. He 
sent up no card, and I supposed he came to con- 
sult me professionally. 

The moment he entered my room I recognized 
him. He was the thin-lipped, gentlemanly per- 
son whom I had met on my journey to Bourne- 
mouth last spring—the man who had seemed so 
much impressed by my views on insanity, and 
had manifested such interest in the description I 
had given—without mentioning any name—of 
Carriston’s peculiar mind. 

I should have at once claimed acquaintance- 
ship with my visitor, but before I could speak he 
advanced, and apologized gracefully for bis in- 
trusion. 

“You will forgive it,” he added, ‘* when I tell 
you my name is Ralph Carriston.” 

Remembering our chance conversation, the 
thought that, after all, Charles Carriston’s wild 
suspicion was well-founded, flashed through me 
like lightning. My great hope was that my vis- 
itor might not remember my face as I remem 
bered his. I bowed coldly, but said nothing. 

“T believe, Dr. Brand,” he continued, “ you 
have a young relative of mine at present staying 
with you?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Carriston is my guest,” I answered. 
“We are old friends.” 

“Ah, I did not know that. I do not remem- 
ber having heard him mention your name as a 
friend. But as it is so, no one knows better than 
you do the unfortunate state of his health. How 
do you find him to-day—violent ?” 

I pretended to ignore the man’s meaning, and 
answered, smilingly, “ Violence is the last thing 
I should look for. He is tired out and exhaust- 
ed by travel, and is in great distress. That, I 
believe, is the whole of his complaint.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure, poor boy. His sweet- 
heart has left him, or something. But as a doc- 
tor you must know that his mental condition is 
not quite what it should be. His friends are 
very anxious about him. They fear that a little 
restraint—temporary, | hope—must be put upon 
his actions. I called to ask your advice and aid.” 

“Tn what, Mr. Carriston ?” 

“Tn this. A young man can’t be left free to 
go about threatening his friends’ lives. I have 
brought Dr. Daley with me—you know him, of 
course. He is below in my carriage. I will call 
him up, with your permission. He could then 
see poor Charles, and the needful certificate could 
be signed by you two doctors.” 

“ Mr. Carriston,” I said, decidedly, “let me tell 
you in the plainest words that your cousin is at 
present as fully in possession of his wits as you 
are. Dr. Daley—whoever he may be—could sign 
no certificate, and in our day no asylum would 
dare to keep Mr. Carriston within its walls.” 

An unpleasant sinister look crossed my listen- 
er’s face, but his voice still remained bland and 
suave. “I am sorry to differ from you, Dr. 
Brand,” he said,“ but I know him better than 
you do. I have seen him as you have never yet 
seen him. Only last night he came to me in a 
frantic state. I expected every moment he 
would make a murderous attack on me.” 

“ Perhaps he fancied he had some reasons for 
anger,” I said. 

Ralph Carriston looked at me with those cold 
eves of which his cousin had spoken. “If the 
boy has sueceeded in converting you to any of 
his delusions, I can only say that doctors are more 
credulous than I fancied. But the question is not 
worth arguing. You decline to assist me, so I 
must do without you. Good-morning, Dr. Brand.” 

He left the room as gracefully as he had en- 
tered it. I remained in a state of doubt. It was 
curious that Ralph Carriston turned out to be the 
man whom I had met in the train; but the evi- 
dence offered by the coincidence was not enough 
to convict him of the crime of endeavoring to 
drive his cousin mad by such a far-fetched strat- 
agem as the inveigling away of Madeline Rowan. 
Besides, even in wishing to prove Charles Carris- 
ton mad, he had much to say on his side. Sup- 
posing him to be innocent of having abducted 
Madeline, Carriston’s violent behavior on the pre- 
ceding evening must have seemed very much like 
insanity. In spite of the aversion with which 
Ralph Carriston inspired me, I scarcely knew 
which side to believe. 

Carriston still slept; so when I went ont on 
my afternoon rounds I left a note, begging him 
to remain in the house until my return. Then I 
found him up, dressed, and looking much more 
like himself. When I entered, dinner was on the 
table, so not until that meal was over could we 
talk unrestrainedly upon the subject which was 
uppermost in both our minds, 

As soon as we were alone I turned toward my 
guest, “ And now,” I said, “ we must settle what 
todo. There seems to me to be but one course 
open. You have plenty of money, so your best 
plan is to engage skilled police assistance. Young 
ladies can’t be spirited away like this without 
leaving a trace.” 

To my surprise, Carriston flatly objected to this 
course. “No,” he said, “I shall not go to the 
police. Tle man who took her away has placed 
her where no police can find her. I must find 
her myself.” 





“Find her yourself! Why, it may be months 
—years—before you do that! Good heavens, 
Carriston! She may be murdered, or worse—” 

“T shall know if any further evil happens to 
her—then I shall kill Ralph Carriston.” 

“But you tell me you have no clew whatever 
to trace her by. Do talk plainly. Tell me all or 
nothing.” 

Carriston smiled very faintly. “No clew that 
you, at any rate, will believe in,” he said. “ But 
I know this much, she is a prisoner somewhere. 
She is unhappy; but not, as yet, ill- treated. 
Heavens! Do you think if I did not know this 
I should keep my senses for an hour ?” 

“ How can you possibly know it ?” 

“By that gift—that extra sense, or whatever 
it is—which you deride. I knew it would come 
to me some day, but I little thought how I should 
welcome it. I know that in some way I shall 
find her byit. I tell you I have already seen her 
three times. I may see her again at any mo- 
ment when the strange fit comes over me.” 

All this fantastic nonsense was spoken so sim- 
ply and with such an air of conviction that once 
more my suspicions as to the state of his mind 
were aroused. In spite of the brave answers 
which I had given Mr. Ralph Carriston I felt that 
common-sense was undeniably on his side. 

“Tell me what you mean by your strange fit,” 
I said, resolved to find out the nature of Carris- 
ton’s fancies or hallucinations. “Is it a kind of 
trance you fall into?” 

He seemed loath to give any information on the 
subject, but I pressed him for an answer. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “It must be a kind 
of trance. An indescribable feeling comes over 
me. I know that my eyes are fixed on some ob- 
ject—presently that object vanishes, aud I see 
Madeline.” 

“How do you see her ?” 

“She seems to stand in a blurred circle of light 
as cast by a magic lantern. That is the only way 
that I can describe it. But her figure is plain 
and clear—she might be close to me. The car- 
pet on which she stands I ean see, the chair on 
which she sits, the table on which she leans her 
hand, anything she touches I can see; but no 
more. I have seen her talking. I knew she was 
entreating some one, but that some one was in- 
visible. Yet, if she touched that person, the 
virtue of her touch would enable 
him.” 

So far as I could see, Carriston’s case appeared 
to be one of overwrought or unduly stimulated 
imagination, His I had always considered to be 
a mind of the most peculiar construction. In 
his present state of love, grief, and suspense 
these hallucinations might come in the same way 
in which dreams come. For a little while I sat in 
silence considering how I could best combat with 
and dispel his remarkable delusions. Before I 
had arrived at any decision I was called away to 
see a patient. I was but a short time engaged. 
Then I returned to Carriston, intending to con- 
tinue my inquiries, 

Upon re-entering the room I found him sitting 
as I had left him—directly opposite to the door. 
His face was turned fully toward me, and I trem- 
bled as I caught sight of it. He was leaning for- 
ward, his hands on the table-eloth, his whole 
frame rigid, his eyes staring in one direction, yet, 
I knew, capable of seeing nothing that I could 
He seemed ex ‘Jivious to sound, for I 
entered the room and closed the door behind me 
without causing him to change look or position. 
The moment I saw the man I knew that he had 
been overtaken by what he called his strange fit. 

My first impulse—a natural one—was to arouse 
him, but second thoughts told me that this was 
an opportunity for studying his disease which 
should not be lost—I felt that I could eall it by 
no other name than disease—so I proceeded to 
make a systematic examination of his symp- 
toms. 

I leaned across the table, and, with my face 
about a foot from his, looked straight into his 
eyes. They betrayed no sign of recognition—no 
knowledge of my presence. I am ashamed to 
say I could not divest myself of the impression 
that they were looking through me. The pupils 
were greatly dilated. The lids were wide apart. 
I lighted a taper and -held it before them, but 
could see no expansion of the iris. It was a case, 
I confess, entirely beyond my comprehension. I 
had no experience which might serve as a guide 
as to what was the best course to adopt. All 
I could do was to stand and watch carefully for 
any change. 

Save for his regular breathing and a sort of 
convulsive twitching of his fingers, Carriston 
might have been a corpse or a statue. His face 
could seareely grow paler than it had been before 
the attack. Altogether, it was an uncomfortable 
sight—a ereepy sight—this motionless man, ut- 
terly regardless of all that went on around him, 
and seeing, or giving one the idea that he saw, 
something far away. I sighed as I looked at the 
strange spectacle, and foresaw what the end must 
surely be. But although I longed for him to 
awake, I determined on this occasion to let the 
trance, or fit, run its full course, that I might no- 
tice in what manner and how soon consciousness 
returned, 

I must have waited and watched some ten 
minutes—minutes which seemed to me interinin- 
able. At last I saw the lips quiver, the lids flick- 
er once or twice, and eventually close wearily over 
the eyes. The unnatural tension of every muscie 
seemed to relax, and sighing deeply, and appar- 
ently quite exhausted, Carriston sank back into 
his chair with beads of perspiration forming on 
his white brow. The fit was over. 

In a moment I was at his side and forcing a 
glass of wine down his throat. He looked up 
at me and spoke. His voice was faint, but his 
words were quite collected. 

“T have seen her again,” he said. “She is 
well; but so unhappy. I saw her kneel down 
and pray. She stretched her beautiful arms out 


me to see 
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to me. And yet I know not where to look for 
her—my poor love! my poor love!” 

I waited until I thought he had sufficiently re- 
covered from his exhaustion to talk without in- 
jurious consequences. “ Carriston,” I said, “ let 
me ask you one question; are these trances or 
visions voluntary, or not ?” 

He reflected for a few moments. “I can’t 
quite tell you,” he said ; “or, rather, I would put 
it in this way. I do not think I can exercise my 
power at will; but I can feel when the fit is 
coming on me, and, I believe, can, if I choose, 
stop myself from yielding to it.” 

“Very well. Now listen. Promise me you 
will fight against these seizures as much as you 
ean. If you don’t, you will be raving mad in a 
month.” 

“ T can’t promise that,” said Carriston, quietly. 
“See her at times I must, or I shall die. But I 
promise to yield as seldom as may be. I know, 
as well as you do, that the very exhaustion I now 
feel must be injurious to any one.” 

In truth, he looked utterly worn out. Very 
much dissatisfied with his concession, the best I 
could get from him, I sent him to bed, knowing 
that natural rest, if he could get it, would do more 
than anything else toward restoring a healthy 
tone to his mind. 


VIII. 

Although Carriston stated that he came to 
me for aid, and, it may be, protection, he mani- 
fested the greatest reluctance in 
advice [ offered him. The obstinacy of his re- 
fusal to obtain the assistance of the police placed 
me ina predicament. That Madeline Rowan had 
really disappeared I was, of course, compelled to 
believe. 


following any 


It might even be possible that she was 
kept against her will in some place of conceal- 
ment. In such a case it us to take 
proper steps to trace her. Her welfare should 
not depend upon the hallucinations and eccentric 
ideas of a man half out of his senses with love 
and grief. I all but resolved, even at the risk of 
forfeiting Carriston’s friendship, to put the whole 
matter in the hands of the police, unless, in the 
course of a day or two, we heard from the girl 
herself, or Carriston suggested some better plan, 


behooved 


Curiously enough, although refusing to be 
guided by me, he made no suggestion on his own 


account, He was racked by fear and suspense, 
yet his only idea of solving his difficulties seemed 
to be that of waiting. He did nothing. He sim- 
ply waited, as if he expected that chanee would 
bring what he should have been searching for 
high and low. 

Some days passed before I could get a tardy 
consent that aid should be sought. Even then he 
would not go to the proper quarter; but he al- 
lowed me to summon to our councils a man who 
advertised himself as being a private detective. 
This man, or one of his men, came at our call, and 
heard what was wanted of him. Carriston reluc- 
tantly gave him one of Madeline’s photographs. 
He also told him that only by watching and spy- 
ing on Ralph Carriston’s every action could he 
hope to obtain the clew. I did not much like the 
course adopted, nor did I like the look of the 
man to whom the inquiry was intrusted ; but, at 
any rate, something was being done. 

A week passed without news from our agent. 
Carriston, in truth, did not seem to expect any. 
I believe he only employed the man in deference 
to my wishes. 
disconsolate fashion. 


He moved about the house in a 
I had not told him of my 
interview with his cousin, but had cautioned him 
on the rare occasions upon which he went out-of- 
doors to avoid speaking to strangers, and my serv- 
ants had strict instructions to prevent any one 
coming in and taking my guest by surprise. 

For [ had, during those days, opened a confi- 
dential inquiry on my own account. I wanted to 
learn something about this Mr. Ralph Carriston. 
So Lasked a man who knew everybody to find out 
all about him, 

He reported that Ralph Carriston was a man 
well known about London. He was married, and 
had a house in Dorsetshire; but the greater part 
of his time was spent in town. Once he was sup- 
posed to be well off; but now it was the general 
opinion that every acre he owned was mortgaged, 
and that he was much pressed for money. “ But,” 
my informant said, “ there is but one life between 
him and the reversion to large estates, and that 
life is a poor one. I believe even now there is a 
talk about the man who stands in his way being 
mad, If so, Ralph Carriston will get the manage- 
ment of everything.” 

After this news I felt it more than ever need- 
ful to keep a watchful eye on my friend. So far 
as I knew there had been no recurrence of the 
trance, and I began to hope that proper treatment 
would effect a complete cure, when, to my great 
alarm and annoyance, Carriston, while sitting with 
me, suddenly and without warning fell into the 
same strange state of body and mind as previ- 
ously described. This time he was sitting in an- 
other part of the room. After watching him for 
a minute or two, and just as [was making up 
my mind to arouse him and scold him thoroughly 
for his folly, he sprang to his feet, and shout- 
ing, “ Let her go! Loose her, I say!” rushed vio- 
lently across the room — so violently that I had 
barely time to interpose and prevent him from 
coming into contact with the opposite wall. 

Upon returning to his senses he told me, with 
great excitement, that he had again seen Made- 
line; moreover, this time he had seen a man with 
her—a man who had placed his hand upon her 
wrist and kept it there; and so, according to Car- 
riston’s wild reasoning, became, on account of the 
contact, visible to him. 

He told me he had watched them for some mo- 
ments, until the man, tightening his grip on the 
girl’s arm, endeavored, he thouglit, to lead her or 
induce her to follow him somewhere, At this 
juncture, unaware that he was gazing at a vision, 
he had rushed to her assistance in the frantic 
way I have described; then he awoke. 











He also told me he had studied the man’s fea- 
tures and general appearance most carefully with 
a view to future recognition. All these ridicu- 
lous statements were made as he made the former 
ones, with the air of one relating simple, undeni- 
able facts—one speaking the plain, unvarnished 
truth, and expecting full credence to be given to 
his words, 

It was too absurd! too sad! It was evident 
to me that the barrier between his hallucinations, 
dreams, visions, or whatever he chose to call 
them, and pure insanity, was now a very slight 
and fragile one. But before I gave his case up 
as hopeless I determined to make another strong 
appeal to his common-sense. I told hii of his 
cousin’s. visit to me—of his intentions and prop- 
osition. I begged him to consider what conse- 
quences his extraordinary beliefs and extrava- 
gant actions must eventually entail. He listened 
attentively and calinly. 

“You see now,” he said, “how right I was in 
attributing all this to Ralph Carriston — how 
right 1 was to come to you, a doctor of standing, 
who can vouch for my sanity.” 

“Vouch for your sanity! How can I, when 
you sit here and talk such arrant nonsense, and 
expect me to believe it? When you jump from 
your chair and rush madly at some visionary 
foe? Sane as you may be in all else, any evi- 
dence I could give in your favor must break 
down in cross-examination if an inkling of these 
things got about. Come, Carriston, be reasona- 
ble, and prove your sanity by setting about this 
search for Miss Rowan in a proper way,” 

He made no reply, but walked up and down 
the room apparently in deep thought. My words 
seemed to lave had no effect upon him.  Pres- 
ently he seated himself; and, as if to avoid re- 
turning to the argument, drew a book at hazard 
from my shelves and began to read. He opened 
the volume at random, but after reading a few 
lines, seemed struck by something that met his 
eyes, und in a few minutes was deeply immersed 
in the contents of the book. I glanced at it to 
see what had so awakened his interest. By a 
curious fatality, he had chosen a book the very 
worst for him in his present frame of mind— 
Gilchvist’s recently published life of William 
Biake, that masterly memoir of a man who was 
on certain poiuts as mad as Carriston himself, 
I was about to remonstrate, wien he laid down 
the volume and turned to me, } 

“Varley, the painter,” he said, 
believer in Blake’s visions.” 

“Varley was a bigger fool than Blake,” I re- 
torted. “ Fancy his sitting down and watching 
his clever but mad friend draw spectral heads, 
und believing them to be genuine portraits of 
dead kings whose forms condescended to appear 
tu Blake!” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Carriston. 
“Will you give ine some paper and chalk ?” 


“was a firm 


he 
Upon being furnished with these ma- 
terials he seated himself at the table and began 
to draw. At least a dozen times he sketched, 
with his usual rapidity, some object or another, 
and a dozen times, after a momeut’s considera- 
tion, threw each sketch aside with an air of dis- 
appointment, and began a fresh one. At last 
one of his attempts seemed to come up to his 
requirements. “{f have it now, exactly!” he 
cried, with joy, even triumph, in his voice. He 
speul some Ume in putting finishing touches to 
the successful sketch, then he handed me the 
paper. 

“That is the man [ saw just now with Made- 
line,” he said. ‘“ When [ tind him, I shall find 
* Ile spoke with all sincerity and convie- 
I looked at the paper with, 1 am bound to 
say, a great amount of curiosity. 

No matter from what visionary source Carris- 
ton had drawn his inspiration, his sketch was 
vigorous and natural enough. I have already 
mentioned his wonderful power of drawing por- 
traits from memory, so was willing to graut that 
he might have reproduced the outline of some 
face which had somewhere struck him. Yet why 
should it have been this one? His drawing rep- 
resented the three-quarter face of a man—an 
ordinary mau—apparently between forty and fifty 
years of age. It was a coarse-featured, ill-favored 
face, with a ragged ruff of hair round the chin. 
It was not the face of a gentleman, nor even the 
face of a gently nurtured man; and the artist, 
by a few cunning strokes, had made it wear a 
crafty and sullen look. The sketch, as I write 
this, lies before me, so that Tam not speaking 
from memory. 

Now there are some portraits of which, with- 
out having seen the original, we say, “ What 
splendid likenesses these must be!” It was so 
with Carriston’s sketch. Looking at it, you felt 
sure it was exactly like the man whom it was 
intended to represent. So that, with the certain 
amount of art knowledge which I am at least 
supposed to possess, it was hard for me, after 
examining the drawing and recognizing the true 
artist’s touch in every line, to bring myself to 
accept the fact that it was but the outcome of a 
diseased imagination, As, at this very moment, 
I glance at that drawing, I scarcely blame my- 
self for the question that faintly frames itself 
in my innermost heart. “Could it be possible 
—could there be in certain organizations powers 
not yet known--not yet properly investigated ?” 

My thought — supposing such a thought was 
ever there — was not discouraged by Carriston, 
who, speaking as if his faith in the bodily exist- 
ence of the man whose portrait lay in my hand 
was unassailable, said : 

“T noticed that his general appearance was 
that of a countryman—an English peasant; so 
in the country I shall find my love. Moreover, 
it will be easy to identify the man, as the top 
joint is missing from the middle finger of his 
right hand. As it lay on Madeline’s arm I no- 
ticed that.” 

I argued with him no more. 


asked, 





her, 
Liou, 














I felt that words 
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would be but wasted. 





IX. 


A day or two after I had witnessed what I 
must call Carriston’s second seizure, we were fa- 
vored with a visit from the man whose services 
we had secured to trace Madeline. Since he had 
received his instructions we had heard nothing 
of his proceedings until he now called to report 
progress in person. Carriston had not expressed 
the slightest curiosity as to where the man was 
or what he was about. Probably he looked upon 
the employment of this private detective as no- 
thing more useful than a salve to my conscience. 
That Madeline was only to be found through the 
power which he professed to hold of seeing her 
in his visions was, I felt certain, becoming a rooted 
belief of his. Whenever I expressed my sur- 
prise that our agent had brought or sent no in- 
forimation, Carriston shrugged his shoulders, and 
assured me that from the first he knew the man’s 
researches would be fruitless. However. the fel- 
low had called at-last, and, I hoped, had brought 
us good news. 

He was a glib-tongued man, who spoke in a 
confident, matter-of-fact way. When he saw us 
he rubbed his hands as one who had brought 
affairs to a successful issue, and now meant to 
reap praise and other rewards. His whole bear- 
ing told me he had made an important discovery ; 
so I begged him to be seated, and give us his news 

Carriston gave him a careless glance, and stood 
at some little distance from us. He looked as if 
he thought the impending communication scarce- 
ly worth the trouble of listening to. He might, 
indeed, from his looks, have been the most disin- 
terested person of the three. He even left me 
to do the questioning. 

“ Now, then, Mr. Sharpe,” I said, “let us hear 
if you have earned your money.” 

“T think so, sir,” replied Sharpe, looking cu- 
riously at Carriston, who, strange to say, heard 
this answer with supreme indifference. 

“T think I may say I have, sir,” continued the 
detective—“ that is, if the gentleman can identify 
these articles as being the young lady’s property.” 

Thereupon he produced from a thick letter- 
case a ribbon in which was stuck a silver pin, 
mounted with Scotch pebbles, an ornament that 
I remembered having seen Madeline wear. Mr 
Sharpe handed them to Carriston. He examined 
them, and I saw his cheeks flush and his eyes 
grow bright. 

“How did you come by this ?” he er 
ing to the silver ornament. 
“Tl tell you presently, sir. 
it 9” 

“T eave it to Miss Rowan myself.” 

“Then we are on the right track,” I cried, joy- 


ied, point- 


Do you recognize 


fully. “‘Go on, Mr. Sharpe.” 

“Yes, gentlemen, we are certainly on the right 
track ; but, after all, it isn’t my fault if the track 
don’t lead exactly where you wish. You see 


when I heard of this mysterious disappearance 
of the lady I began to concoct iny own theory, 
said to myself, when a young and beautiful—” 

“ Damn your theories !” cried Carriston, fierce- 
ly. “Go on with your tale.” 

” The man gave his interrupter a spiteful glance. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “as you gave me strict in- 
structions to watch a certain gentleman closely, 
I obeyed those instructions, of courst A although I 
knew I was on a fool’s errand.” 

“Will you go on?” cried Carriston. “If you 
know where Miss Rowan is, say S04 your monkey 
will be paid you the moment I find her.”’ 

“T don’t say I know exactly where to find the 
lady, but I can soon know if you wish me too.” 

“Tell your tale your own way, but as shortly 
as possible,” I said, seeing that my excitable 
friend was preparing for another outburst. 

“T found there was nothing to be gained by 
keeping watch on the gentleman you mentioned, 
sir, so I went to Scotland and tried back from 
there. As soon as I worked on my own lay I 
found out all about it. The lady went from 
Callendar to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, from London to Folkestone, and from Folke- 
stone to Boulong.” 

I glanced at Carriston. All calmness 
seemed to have returned. He leaning 
against the maantel-piece, and appeared quite un- 
moved by Mr. Sharpe’s clear statement as to the 
route Madeline had taken. 

“ Of course,” continued Mr. Sharpe, “ I was not 
quite certain I was tracking the right person, al- 
though her description corresponded with the 
likeness you gave me. But as you are sure this 
article of jew’lvy belonged to the lady you want, 
the matter is beyond a doubt.” 

“Of course,” I said, seeing that Carriston had no 
intention of speaking. ‘ Where did you find it?” 

“Tt was left behind in a bedroom of one of 
the principal hotels in Folkestone. I did go over 
to Boulong, but after that I thought I had learnt 
all you would care to know.” 

There was something in the man’s manner 
which made me dread what was coming. Again 
I looked at Carriston. His lips were curved with 
contempt, but he still kept silence. 

“Why not have pursued your inquiries past 
Boulong ?” Lasked. 

“For this reason, sir. I had learnt enough. 
The theory I had concocted was the right one, 
after ali. The lady went to Edinburgh alone, 
right enough; but she didn’t leave Edinburgh 
alone; nor she didn’t leave London alone ; nor she 
didn’t stay at Folkestone—where I found the pin 
—alone ; nor she didn’t go to Boulong alone. She 
was accompanied by a young gentleman who 
salled himself Mr. Smith ; and, what’s more, she 
valled herself Mrs. Smith. Perhaps she was, as 
they lived like man and wife.” 

Whether the fellow was right or mistaken, 
this explanation of Madeline’s disappearance 
seemed to give me what I can only compare to a 
smack in the face. I stared at the speaker in 
If the tale he told 


his 
was 


speechless astonishment. so 
glibly and circumstantially was true, farewell, so 
far as I was concerned, to belief in the love or 











purity of women. Madeline Rowan, that cre: 
ture of a poet’s dream, on the eve of her marriag 
with Charles Carriston, to fly, whether wed or un- 
wed mattered little, with another man! And yet, 
she was but a woman. Carriston—or Carr, as 
she only knew him—was in her eyes poor. The 
companion of her flight might have won her with 
gold. Such things have been. Still— 

My rapid and wrongful meditations were cut 
short in an unexpected way. Suddenly I saw 
Mr. Sharpe dragged bodily out of his chair and 
flung against the wall, while Carriston, standing 
over him, thrashed the man vigorously with his 
own ash stick—a convenient weapon, so conven- 
ient that I felt Mr. Sharpe could not have selected 
a stick more appropriate for his own chastise- 
ment. aid 
on cheerfully some eight or ten good cuttin 
strokes. 

Nevertheless, being a respectable doctor and 
man of peace, I was compelled to interfere. I 





So Carriston seemed to think, for he | 


e 
o 





held Carriston’s arm while Mr. Sharpe struggled 
to his feet, and after collecting his hat and his 
pocket-book, stood glaring vengefully at his as 


sailant, and rubbing the while such of the weals 


on his back as he could reach. Annoyed as [ 
felt at the unprofessional fracas, I could searce- 
lv help laughing at the ‘man’s appearance. [ 
doubt the possibility of ai y one looking heroic 
after such a thrashing. 

“Pll have the law for this,” he growled. “I 


ain’t paid to be beaten by a madman.” 
“You're paid to do my work, not another's,” 
said Carriston 


re 
“Go to the man who has ove 
bribed you and sent you to tell me your lies 


Go to him; tell him that onee more he has failed 
Out of my sight.” 

As Carriston showed signs of recommencing 
hostile operations, the man fled as far as the 
doorway. There, being in comparative safety, 


he turned with a malignant look. 

“ You'll smart for this,” he ‘when they 
lock you up as a raving lunatic, Pll try and get a 
post as keeper.” 

I was glad to see that Carriston paid n 
tion to this parting shaft. He turned h 
scornfully, and the fellow left the 
house. 

“Now are you convinced ?” 
turning to me 

“Convinced of what ? 


room and the 
asked Carriston, 
That his tale is 


or that he has been misled, I am quite certain 
“Tush! That is not 


untrue 


worth consideratio! 


Don’t you see that Ralph has done all this? I 
set that man to watch him: he found out the 
espionage ; suborned my agent or your agent, | 
should say; sent him here with a trumped-up 
tale. Oh ves: I was to believe that Madeline had 
deserted me —that was to drive me out of my 
senses. My cousin is a fool, after all!” 


“ f 
rool 


I can not believe tl 
ect,” I said; but I must 


Vithout further ] it 
your suspiciol Ss are corr 
own I spoke witl hesitation. 


“Proof! Ac 


1 some 


lever man like vou ought to see 


ample proof in the fact of that wretch having 
twice called me a madman. I have seen him but 
once before—vou know if then I gave him any 
grounds for making such an assertion. Tell me, 
from whom could he have learnt the word except 


from Ralph Carriston ?” 
I was bound, if only to save my own reputation 
for sagacity, to confess that the point noted by 
Carriston had raised certain doubts in my mind 


But if Ralph Carriston really was trying by some 


finely wrought scheme to bring about what he de- 
sired, there was all the more reason for great cau 
tion to be exercised 

“Tam sorry you beat the fellow,” I said. “He 
will now swear right and left that you are not in 
your senses.” 

“Of course he will. What do I eare ?” 

“Only remember this. It is easier to get put 


in an asylum than to get out of it.” 

“Tt is not so very easy for a sane man like my- 
self to be put in, especially when he is on his 
guard. There must 
be a certificate signed by two doctors, surgeons, 
or, I believe, apothecaries will do, who have seen 
the suppose 1 lunatie alone and together Pil take 


very good care I speak to no doctor save yourself, 


I have looked up the law. 


and keep out of the way of surgeons and apothie- 
caries.” 

It quite cheered me to hear him speaking so 
sensibly and collectedly about himself, but I again 
impressed upon him the need of great caution 














Although I could not believe that his cousin had 
taken Madeline away, I was, after the affair with 
the spy, incline d to think that, asCarriston averred, 
he aimed at getting him, sane or insane, into a 
mad-house. 

But after all these days we were not a step 
nearer to the discovery of Madeline’s where 
abouts. Carriston made no sign of doing any 
thing to facilitate that discovery. Again I urged 
him to intrust the whole affair to the police. 


Again he refused to do SO, adding that he was 
not quite ready. Ready for what, I wondered ? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TRAPPINGS AND HARNESS. 





bY Si beautiful specimens of equipment for 

horses are seen in the Dresden colle tion, 
the material exceedingly rich, and the ornamenta 
tion a marvel of elegance, even the “ stirrups” 


being often one mass of 


The 


intricate showy 


and 


make 





embroidery. bits,” | by delicacy of 
tracing and perfection of finish, could only have 
been made for royal studs Of many, one “ set 
of harness”? was of gold, richiv enamelled, and 
set with rubies ; another, of silver, was set with 
pearls. Housings and trappings for aristocrati 
Ssledges have prominent position in this array of 
fancy accoutrement for ladies’ ponies and met 
tled steed of cavalier and knight; very skillful 
must have been the craftsmen of those long-ag 
days; endowed, too, with “a wonderful patien 


and most dexterous touch,” 



































1, General View of the Lakes of Killarney—View from above the Torc Water-fall. 2. Muckross Abbey. 3. Brickeen Bridge. 4. The Meeting of the Waters. 5. Clogheree? Chur 
10. South Canal, above the Meeting of the Waters. 11. The Lowe: 
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Cloghereet Church (Old Muckross). 6. A Corner of the Lower Lake. 7. The Tore Stream. 8. View of Lower Lake, from Terrace of Killarney House. 9. The Tore Water-fall. 
11. The Lower Terrace, Killarney House Gardens.—[See Page (34.] 
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THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 
See illustration on double page. 


b lie fine views contained in our illustration 
give the leading points of interest in this 
celebrated Irish lake district. The three lakes, 
the Upper, the Middle Lake, between the Tore 
Mountain and the Muckross peninsula, and the 
Lower Lake, which is by far the largest, dis- 
charging their combined waters by the river 
Laune, lie in the heart of a region of picturesque 
scenery hardly surpassed by any in the British Isl- 
ands. The banks of Muckross and of the Low- 
er Lake, as far as Killarney House, are beautiful- 
ly wooded, and with the Tore and Mangerton, on 
one side, and the Toomies and Purple Mountain 
on the other, divided from the Maegillieuddy 
Reeks by the Gap of Duuloe, there is a back- 
ground of grand features in the landseape from 
many lavorite points of view. The Upper Lake, 
which has an approach to sublimity of character, 
is connected with the Muckross Tore, or Middle 
Lake, by a winding channel that spreads at the 
“Long Range’ to ample width, and here is a 
lofty rocky cliff, the “ Eagle’s Nest,” frequently 
enlivened by music prepared for the pleasure of 
tourist parties. Descending by the “Canal” be- 
low, they pass the “‘ Meeting of the Waters,” at 
the west end of the Middle Lake. On the left 
bank is Glena Cottage, in the centre of this land 
of enchantment, just opposite Brickeen Island 
and the charming peninsular pleasure-ground at- 
tached to Muckross. The Tore Mountain, 1764 
feet high, towers above the southern shore of the 
Middle Lake, and the mountain stream forms a 
cascade in the woodland recesses at its eastern 
end. The Lower Lake, eight miles long, includ- 
ing Castlelough Bay, and four or five wide, con- 
tains several islands of some historic interest and 
of exquisite beauty, That of Innisfallen has 
been pronounced one of the loveliest places in 
Europe; and the larger Ross Island, with the an- 
cient castle of the O’Donoghues, the last strong- 
hold that held out in Munster against the army 
of the English Commonwealth in the civil wars, 
is a commanding feature of the principal view. 
Killarney House, belonging to Lord Kenmare, 
the mansion in which the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were lately entertained by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and Lady Spencer, is conven- 
iently situated near the little town of Killarney, 
which in England would be called a village; and 
Glena Cottage is an appurtenance of this demesne 
on the other side of the lake. The sentimental 
and imaginative loiterer amid the fascinating 
scenes at Innisfallen or Muckross may dream to 
his heart’s content. There is a gigantic yew-tree 
at Muckross, which actually helps to hold up the 
crumbling wall, and which could tell stories of 
many past ages if it were able to speak. The 
church of Cloghereen, near this place, is reputed 
the oldest in Ireland, but this may be doubted. 
Altogether, the Killarney region is a paradise for 
romantic minds, Sir Walter Scott was delighted 
with it when he visited it in company with the 
clever but not equally poetical Maria Edgeworth, 
If Killarney had been in Scotland, or if some 
lrish writer of fiction had had the inventive skill 
and industry of Sir Walter Scott, the local inspira- 
tion might have produced some literary creation 
to vie with the finest of the “ Waverley” tales, or 
with “The Lady of the Lake” and the “ Lay of 
tle Last Minstrel.” 
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A Novel. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
KATE, 


ND yet it was a desperately hard ordeal; for 
JA this man was by nature essentially joyous 
and sociable, and fitted to be the king of all good 
company; and the whole of his life had been 
spent in the open, in brisk and active exercise ; 
and sunlight and fresh air were to him as the 
very breath of his nostrils. But here he was, 
day after day, week after week, chained to these 
dismal tasks; in solitude; with the far white 
dream of ambition becoming more and more dis- 
tant and obscured; and with a terrible conscious- 
ness ever growing upon him that in coming away 
from even the mere neighborhood of Meenie, from 
the briefest companionship with her, he had sac- 
rificed the ane beautiful thing, the one precious 
possession, that his life had ever held for him or 
would hold. What though the impalpable bar- 
rier of Glengask and Orosay rose between him 
and her? He was no sentimental Claude Mel- 
notte ; he had common-sense ; he accepted facts, 
Of course Meenie would go away in due time. 
Of course she was destined for higher things. 
But what then? What of the meanwhile ? 
Could anything happen to him quite so wonder- 
ful, or worth the striving for, as Meenie’s smile 
to him as she met him in the road? What for 
the time being made the skies full of brightness ; 
and made the pulses'of the blood flow gladly ; 
and the day become charged with a kind of buoy- 
ancy of life? And as for these vague ambitions 
for the sake of whieh he had bartered away his 
freedom and sold himself into slavery—toward 
what did they tend? For whom? The excited 
atmosphere the Americans had brought with them 
had departed now: alas! this other atmosphere 
into which he had plunged was dull and sad 
enough, in all conscience; and the leaden days 
weighed down upon him; and the slow and soli- 
tary hours would not go by. 
Ove evening he was coming in to the town by 
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way of the Pollokshaws road; he had spent the 
afternoon hard at work with Mr. Weems; and 
was making home again to the silent little lodg- 
ing in the north. He had now been a month and 
more in Glasgow, and had formed no kind of 
society or companionship whatever, Once or 
twice he had looked in at his brother’s; but that 
was chiefly to see how the little Maggie was going 
on; his sister-in-law gave him no overfriendly 
welcome ; and indeed the social atmosphere of 
the Reverend Andrew’s house was far from being 
congenial to him. As for the letter of introduc- 
tion that Meenie had given him to her married sis- 
ter, of course he had not had the presumption to 
deliver that; he had accepted the letter, and 
thanked Meenie for it, for it was but another act 
of her always thoughtful kindness ; but Mrs, Gem- 
mill was the wife of a partner in a large ware- 
house; and they lived in Queen’s Crescent ; and 
altogether Ronald had no thought of calling on 
them, although to be sure he had heard that Mrs. 
Gemmill had been making sufficiently minute and 
even curious inquiries with regard to him of a 
member of his brother’s congregation whom she 
happened to know. No; he lived his life alone; 
wrestling with the weariness of it as best he 
might, and not quite knowing, perhaps, how 
deeply it was eating into his heart. 

Well, he was walking absently home on this 
dull gray evening, watching the lamp-lighter add- 
ing point after point to the long string of golden 
stars, when there went by a smartly appointed 
dog-cart. He did not particularly remark the oc- 
cupants of the vehicle, though he knew they were 
two women, and that one of them was driving; 
his glance fell rather on the well-groomed cob, 
and he thought the varnished-oak dog-cart look- 
ed neat and business-like. The next second it 
was pulled up; there was a pause, during which 
time he was of course drawing nearer ; and then 
a woman’s voice called to him, “ Bless me, is that 
you, Ronald ?” 

He looked up in amazement. And who was 
this, then, who had turned her head round and 
was now regarding him with her laughing, hand- 
some, bold black eyes? She was a woman appar- 
ently of five-and-thirty or so, but exceedingly 
well-preserved and comely; of pleasant features 
and fresh-complexioned ; and of rather a manly 
build and carriage; an appearance that was not 
lessened by her wearing a narrow-brimmed little 
billy-ceck hat. And then, even in this gathering 
dusk, he recognized her; and unconsciously he 
repeated her own words : 

“Bless me, is that you, Mrs. — Mrs. — Men- 
zies ?” for in truth he had almost forgotten her 
hame, 

“Mrs. This or Mrs. That!’ the other cried. “TI 
thought my name was Kate; it used to be, any- 


way. Well, I declare! Come, give us a shake | 


of your hand. Auntie, this is my cousin Ronald. 
And who would hae thought of meeting you in 
Glasgow, now !” 

“T have been here a month and more,” Ronald 
said, taking the proffered hand. 

“And never to look near me once: ‘there’s 
friendliness! Eh, and what a man ye’ve grown 
to! Ye were just a bit laddie when I saw ye last; 
but aye after the lasses, though—oh, ay! Bless 
me, what changes there hae been since then !” 

“Well, Katie, it’s not you that have changed 
much, anyway,” said he, for he was making out 
again the old familiar girlish expression in the 
firmer features of the mature woman. 

“And what’s brought ye to Glasgow ?” said 
she; but then she corrected herself. “ No, no; Pll 
have no long story wi’ you standing on the pave- 
ment like that. Jump up behind, Ronald lad, 
and come home wi’ us, and we’ll have a crack 
thegither—” 

“ Katie dear,” said her companion, who was a 
little, white-faced, cringing, and fawning old wo- 
man, “let me get down and get up behind. Your 
cousin must sit beside ye—” 

But already Ronald had swung himself on to 
the after-seat of the vehicle, and Mrs. Menzies 
had touched the cob with her whip, aud soon 
they were rattling away into the town. 

“T suppose ye heard that my man was dead ?” 
said she, presently, and partly turning round. 

“T think I did,” he answered, rather vaguely. 

“ He was a good man to me, like Auld Robin 
Gray,” said this strapping widow, who certainly 
had a very matter-of-fact way in talking about 
her deceased husband. “ But he was never the 
best of managers, poor man. I’ve been doing 
better ever since. We've a better business, and 
not a penny of mortgage left on the tavern.” 

“Weel ye may say that, Katie,” whined: the 
old woman. “There never was such a manager 
as you—never. Ay, and the splendid furniture 
—it was never thouglit o’ in his time—bless ’m! 
A good man he was, and a kind man; but no the 
manager you are, Katie; there’s no such another 
tavern in a’ Glesca.” 

Now although the cousinship with Ronald claim- 
ed by Mrs. Menzies did not exist in actual fact— 
there was some kind of remote relationship, how- 
ever—still, it must be confessed that it was very 
ungrateful and inconstant of him to have let the 
fate and fortunes of the pretty Kate Burnside (as 
she was in former days) so entirely vanish from 
his mind and memory, Kate Burnside was the 
daughter of a small farmer in the Lammermuir 
district ; and the Strangs and Burnsides were 
neighbors as well as remotely related by blood. 
But that was not the only reason why Ronald 
ought to have remembered a little more about 
the stalwart, black-eyed, fresh-cheeked country 
wench who, though she was some seven or eight 
years or more his senior, he had boldly chosen 
for his sweetheart in his juvenile days. Nay, 
had she not been the first inspirer of his muse ? 
and had he not sung this ox-eyed goddess in 
many a labored verse, carefully constructed after 
the manner of Tannahill or Motherwell or Allan 
Cunningham? The “lass of Lammer Law,” he 
called her in these artless strains ; and Kate was 
far from resenting this frank devotion; nay, she 





even treasured up the verses in which her radiant 
beauties were enumerated, for why should not:a 
comely East Lothian wench take pleasure in be- 
ing told that her cheeks outshone the rose, and 
that the “darts o’ her bonnie black een” had 
slain their thousands, and that her faithful lover 
would come to see her, ay, though the Himalayas 
barred his way? But then, alas !—as happens in 
the world—the faithful lover was sent off into 
far neighborhoods to learn the art and mystery 
of training pointers and setters; and Kate’s fa- 
ther died, and the family dispersed from the 
farm; Kate went into service in Glasgow, and 
there she managed to capture the affections of an 
obese and elderly publican, whom—she being a 
prudent and sensible kind of a creature — she 
forthwith married ; by-and-by, through partaking 
too freely of his own wares, he considerately died, 
leaving her in sole possession of the tavern (he 
had called it a public-house, but she soon changed 
all that, and the place too, when she was es- 
tablished as its mistress); and now she was a 
handsome, buxom, firm-nerved woman, who could 
and did look well after her own affairs; who had 
a flourishing business, a.comfortable bank ac- 
count, and a sufficiency of friends of her own 
way of thinking; and whose raven-black hair did 
not as yet show a single streak of gray. It was 
all this latter part of Kate Burnside’s—or rather, 
Mrs. Menzies’—career of which Ronald was so 
shamefully ignorant; but she speedily gave him 
enough information about herself as they drove 
through the gas-lit streets, for she was a voluble, 
high-spirited woman, who could make herself 
heard when she chose. 

“ Ay,” said she at length, “and where have ye 
left the good wife, Ronald ?” 

“What good wife?” said he. e 

“Ye dinna tell me that you're no married yet ?” 

“Not that I know of,” said he. 

“What have ye been about, man? Ye were 
aye daft about the lasses; and ye no married yet! 
What have ye been about, man, to let them a’ 
escape ye ?” 

“Some folk have other things to think of,” 
said he, evasively. ; 

“Dinna tell me,” she retorted. “I ken weel 
what’s uppermost in the mind o’ a handsome lad 
like you. Weel, if ye’re no married, ye’re the 
next door to it, ’ll be bound. What’s she like?” 

“T'll tell ye when I find her,” said he, dryly. 

“Ye’re a dark one; but I'll find ye out, my 
man.” 

She could not continue the conversation, for 
they were about to’ cross the bridge over the 
Clyde, and the congested traffic made her careful. 
And then again Jamaica Street was crowded and 
difficult to steer through; but presently she left 
that for a quieter thoroughfare leading off to the 
riglit, and in a few moments she had pulled up 
in front of a large tavern, close by a spacious 
archway. 

“ Auntie, gang you and fetch Alec to take the 
cob round, will ye?” said she; and then Ronald, 
surmising that she had now reached home, leap- 
ed to the ground, and went to the horse’s head. 
Presently the groom appeared, and Kate Menzies 
descended from her chariot. 

Now in Glasgow, for an establishment of this 
kind to be popular, it must have a side entrance 
—the more the merrier, indeed—by which people 
can get into the tavern without being seen; but 
besides this it soon appeared that Mrs. Menzies 
had a private right of way of her own. She bade 
Ronald follow her; she went through the arch- 
way, produced a key, and opened a door; and 
then, passing along a short lobby, he found him- 
self in what might be regarded as the back par- 
lor of the public-house, but was in reality a pri- 
vate room reserved by Mrs. Menzies for herself 
and her intimate friends, And a very brilliant 
little apartment it was, handsome!y furnished and 
shining with stained wood, plate-glass, and velvet, 
the gas jets all aglow in the clear globes, the ta- 
ble in the middle, laid with a white cloth for sup- 
per, all sparkling with erystal and polished elec- 
tro-plate. Moreover (for business is business), 
this luxurious little den commanded at will com- 
plete views of the front premises ; and there was 
also a door leading thither, but the door was shut, 
and the red blinds were drawn over the two win- 
dows, so that the room looked quite like one ina 
private dwelling. 

“And now, my good woman,” said Mrs, Men- 
zies, as she threw her hat and cloak and dog-skin 
gloves into a corner, “ just you mak’ them hurry 
up wi’ supper, for we’re just home in time, and 
we'll want another place at the table. And tell 
Jeannie there’s a great friend o’ mine come in, if 
she can get anything special; Lord’s sake, Ron- 
ald, if I had kent I was going to fall in with you, 
I would have looked after it mysel’.” 

“Ye need not bother about me,”’ said he, “ for 
supper is not much in my way—not since I came 
to the town. Without the country air, I think 
one would as lief not sit down to a table at all.” 

“Oh, I can cure ye o’ that complaint,” she said, 
confidently, and she rang the bell. 

Instantly the door was opened, and he caught 
a glimpse of a vast palatial-looking place, with 
more stained wood and plate-glass and velvet, 
and with several smartly dressed young ladies 
standing or moving behind the long mahogany 
counters; moreover, one of these—a tall and se- 
rious-eyed maiden—now stood at the partly open- 
ed door, 

“Gin and bitters, Mary,” said Mrs. Menzies, 
briskly — she was at this moment standing in 
front of one of the mirrors, complacently smooth- 
ing her hair with her hands, and setting to rights 
her mannish little neck-tie. 

The serious-eyed handmaiden presently re-ap- 
peared, bringing a small salver, on which was a 
glass filled with some kind of a fluid, which she 
presented to him, 

“What's this?” said he, appealing to his 
hostess. 

“ Drink it and find out,” said she; “itll make 
ye jump wi’ hunger, as the Hielanman said.” 





He did as he was bid, and loudly she laughed 
at the wry face that he made. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Tt’s a devil of a kind of thing, that,” said he, 
for it was a first experience. 

“Ay, but wait till ye find how hungry it will 
make ye,” she answered, and then she returned 
from the mirror. “And I’m sure ye’ll no mind 
my hair being a wee thing camstrairy, Ronald ; 
there’s no need for ceremony between auld freens, 
as the saying is—” ‘ 

“But look here, Katie, my lass,” said he, for 
perhaps he was a little emboldened by that fiery 
fluid, “I’m thinking that maybe I’m making my- 
self just a little too much at home. Now, some 
other time, when ye’ve no company, I'll come in 
and see ye—” 

But she cut him short at once, and with some 
pride. “Indeed, Pll tell ye this, that the day 
that Ronald Strang comes into my house—atid 
into my own house too—that’s no the day that 
he’s gaun out o’t without eating and drinking. 
Ma certes,no! Andas for company, why, there’s 
none but auld Mother Paterson—I ca’ her auntie, 
but she’s no more my auntie than you are; ye 
see my man, Ronald, a poor, unprotected, helpless 
widow woman maun look after appearances, for 
the world’s unco given to leein’, as Shakespeare 
says. There, Ronald, that’s another thing,” she 
added, suddenly—* ye'll take me to the theatre ; 
my word, we'll have a box!” 

But these gay visions were interrupted by the 
re-appearance of Mrs. Paterson, who was followed 
by a maid-servant bearing a dish on which was a 
large sole, smoking hot. Indeed, it soon became 
apparent that this was to be a very elaborate 
banquet, such as Ronald was not at all familiar 
with, and all the care and flattering attention his 
hostess could pay him she paid him, laughing 
and joking with him, and insisting on his having 
the very best of everything, and eager to hand 
things to him, even if she rather ostentatiously 
displayed her abundant rings in doing so, And 
when Mother Paterson said : 

“What will ye drink, Katie dear? Some ale, 
or some porter?” the other stormily answered : 

“Get out, ye daft auld wife! Ale or porter the 
first day that my cousin Ronald comes into my own 
house? Champagne’s the word, woman, and the 
best. What will ye have, Ronald? What brand 
do ye like ?—Moét.and Chandon ?” 

Ronald laughed. 

“What do I know about such things 9” said 
he. “ And, besides, there’s no reason for such 
extravagance. There’s been mo stag killed the 
day.” 

“There’s been no stag killed the day,” she re- 
torted, “ but Ronald Strang’s come into my house, 
and he'll have the best that’s in it, or my name’s 
no Kate Burnside—or Kate Menzies, I should 
say, God forgive me! Ring the bell, auntie.” 

This time the grave-eyed bar-maid appeared. 

“ A bottle of Moét and Chandon, Mary.” 

“A pint bottle, m’m ?” 

“A pint bottle, ye stupid idiot?” she said 
(but quite good-naturedly), “ A quart bottle, of 
course,” 

And then, when the bottle was brought and 
the glasses filled, she said: 

“Here’s your health, Ronald ; and right glad I 
am to see you looking so weel. Ye were aye a 
bonnie laddie, and ye’ve kept the promise o’t; 
ay, indeed, the whole o’ you Strangs were a 
handsome family, except your brother Andrew, 
maybe.” 

“Do ye ever see Andrew?” Ronald said; for 
a modest man does not like to have his looks dis- 
cussed, even in the most flattering way. 

Then loudly laughed Kate Menzies, 

“Me? Me gang and see the Reverend An- 
drew Strang? No fears. He's no one o’ my 
kind. He'd drive me out o’ the house wi’ bell, 
book, and candle. I hae my ain friends, thank 
ye, and I’m going to number you amongst them, 
so long as ye stop in this town. Annie, pass the 
bottle to Ronald.” 

And so the banquet proceeded—a roast fowl and 
bacon, an apple-tart, cheese and biscuits and what 
not following in due succession ; and all the time 
she was learning more and more of the life that 
Ronald had Jed since he had left the Lothians, 
and freely she gave him of her confidences in re- 
turn. On one point she was curiously inquisi- 
tive, and tliat was as to whether he had not been 
in some entanglement with one or other of the 
Highland lasses up there in Sutherlandshire ; and 
there was a considerable amount of joking on 
that subject, which Ronald bore good-naturedly 
enough, finding it, on the whole, the easier way 
to let her surmises have free course. 

“ But ye’re a dark one!” she said at length. 
“ And ye would hae me believe that a strapping 
fellow like you hasna had the lasses rinnin aft- 
er him? I’m no sae daft.” 

“ll tell ye what it is, Katie,” he retorted, “ the 
lasses in the Highlands have their work to look 
after; they dinna live a’ in clover, like the Glas- 
gow dames.” 

“ Dinna tell me—dinna tell me,” she said. 

And now, as supper was over and the table 
cleared, she went to a small mahogany drawer 
and opened it. 

“I keep some cigars here for my particular 
friends,” said Mrs. Menzies, “ but I’m sure I dinna 
ken which is the best. Come and pick for your- 
self, Ronald lad. If you’re no certain, the best 
plan is to take the biggest.” 

“This is surely living on the fat of the land, 
Katie,” he protested. 

“And what for no?” said she, boldly. ‘ Let 
them enjoy themselves that’s earned the right to 
it.” 

“But that’s not me,” he said. 

“ Well, it’s me,” she answered. “And when 
my cousin Ronald comes into my house, it’s the 
best that’s in it that’s at his service, and uo great 
wonder either.” 

Wall, her hospitality was certainly a little 
storuy ; but the handsome widow meant kindly 
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and well; and it is scarcely to be wondered at if, 
under the soothing influences of tlie fragrant to- 
bacco, he was rather inclined to substitute. for 
this brisk and business-like Kate Menzies of these 
present days the gentler figure of the Kate Burn- 
side of earlier years, more especially as she had 
taken to talking of those times, and of all the 
escapades the young lads and lasses used to en- 
joy on Hallow-e’en night or during the first-foot- 
ing at Hogmanay. 

“ And now I mind me, Ronald,” she said, “ ye 
used to be a fine singer when ye were a lad. Do 
ye keep it up still?” 

“T sometimes try,” he answered. “ But there’s 
no been much occasion since I came to this town. 
It’s a-lonely kind 0’ place, for a’ the number o’ 
folk in it.” 

“ Well, now ye’re among friends, give us some- 
thing.” + 

“Oh, that I will, if ye like,” said he, readily, 
and he laid aside his eigar. 

And then he sang—moderating his voice some- 
what, so that he should not be heard in the front 
premises—a verse or two of an old favorite : 
“The san rase sue rosy, the gray hills adorning, 

Light sprang the laverock, and mounted sae high,” 
and if his voice was quiet, still the clear, pene- 
trating quality of it was there. And when he 
had finished, Kate Menzies said to him, after a 
second of irresolution : 

“Ye couldna sing like that when ye were a 
lad, Ronald. It’s maist like to gar a body greet.” 

But he would not sing any more that night; 
he guessed that she must have her business af- 
fairs to attend to, and he was resolved upon going, 
in spite of all her importunacy. However, as a 
condition, she got him to promise to come apd see 
her on the following evening. It was Saturday 
night; several of her friends were in the habit of 
dropping in on that night. Finally she pressed 


her entreaty so that he could not well refuse; 


and having promised, he left. 

And no doubt, as he went home through the 
great, noisy, lonely city, he felt warmed and cheer- 
ed by this measure of human companionship that 
had befallen him. As for Kate Menzies, it would 
have been a poor return for her excessive kind- 
ness if he had stopped to ask himself whether 
her robust camaraderie did not annoy him a little. 
He had had plenty of opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the manners and speech and ways 
of refined and educated women ; indeed, there are 
few gamekeepers in the Highlands who have not 
at one time or another enjoyed that privilege. 
Noble and gracious ladies who in the south would 
as soon think of talking to a door-mat as of en- 
tering into any kind of general conversation with 
their butler or coachman will fall quite naturally 
into the habit—when they are living away in the 
seclusion of a Highland glen, with the shooting 
party at the lodge—of stopping to have a chat 
with Duncan or Hector, the gamekeeper, when 
they chance to meet him coming along the road 
with his dogs; and, what is more, they find him 
worth the talking to. Then, again, had not Ron- 
ald been an almost daily spectator of Miss Doug- 
las’s sweet and winning manners—and that con- 
tinued through years—and had not the young 
American lady, during the briefer period she was 
in the north, made quite a companion of him, in 
her frank and brave fashion? He had almost to 
confess to himself that there was just a little too 
much of Mrs. Menzies’ tempestuous good-nature ; 
and then, again, he refused to confess anything of 
the kind, and quarrelled with himself for being 
so ungrateful. Whiy, the first bit of real heart- 
felt friendliness that had been shown him since 
he came to this great city, and he was to examine 
it, and be doubtful, and wish that the keeper of 
a tavern should be a little more refined ! 

* Ronald, lad,” he was saying to himself when 
he reached his lodging in the dusky Port Dundas 
Road, “it’s overfed stomachs that wax proud, 
You'll be better minded if you keep to your books 
and plainer living.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





STRANGE PRACTICES AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF PARA, BRAZIL. 

N Belen del gran Paré, among the most igno- 
rant of the natives, there are medicine men 
and women who frequently make very successful 
cures by mysterious means, saving patients that 
have been pronounced incurable by other physi- 
cians, and such cases become widely known. 
These medicine men say they work by order of 
spirits of the fire and spirits from the bottom of 
the deep; those who claim the help of the fire 
spirits are said to cure best. Each of these pe- 
culiar doctors is supposed to be influeneed by a 
tribe of unseen beings subordinate to a superior, 
who takes charge of the most difficult cases, and 
whose opinion is highly respected. The invisible 
healers are said to be ghosts of people who be- 
longed to the most ignorant classes of humanity 
—black slaves, white roughs, savage Indians, 
cruel pirates, etc.,and each answers to some par- 
ticular name. Besides his fixed number of as- 
sistant spectres, in whom the medicine man has 
unbounded confidence, others occasionally attend, 
if permitted by the chief ghost, that the man pre- 
tends to hear, see, and touch when alone, and 
without whose permission he dares not hold in- 
tercourse with inferior spirits. The men say that 
they themselves know nothing of disease or medi- 
cine, but that after a while they are not able to 
free themselves from the authority of the invis- 
ibles who impose upon them the mission of al- 
ways curing, at least with only intervals of a few 
days, and if they do not comply, the master pun- 
ishes them, even corporally; but, on the other 
hand, when they work faithfully and well, the mas- 
ter is complaisant, and takes particular care to 
cure those dear to the medicine man, The more 
moral the doctor, the more certain the cure, they 
say; for those who have acquired bad habits are 
influenced by evil spirits that, far from benefiting, 








harm the patient. Upon such all look with hor- 
ror, and condemn them as wizards. 

The. police of Para pursue these medicine men 
and women relentlessly, but the lower classes of 
society tacitly protect them, and will never point 
out the places where they hold their meetings. 
The medicine man appoints a certain day for pa- 
tients who desire to consult him, with their fami- 
lies, and any who have obtained permission to 
be present, go at night-fall—one or two at a 
time, not to attract attention—to some house in 
an unfrequented spot, where they may not be sur- 
prised by the police or annoyed by persons out- 
side. About nine o’clock the visitors, never less 
than fifteen or twenty, must be gathered at the 
place indieated. They are recommended to be 
very circumspect, to have much faith in all they 
see and hear, and to sing with each spirit certain 
verses that correspond to them. The doors are 
well closed, and no one can go out till the meet- 
ing adjourns, except with the master’s permission. 
Sometimes they are closeted till early dawn. 

The medicine man first occupies himself for 
about an hour in slowly making ten or twelve ci- 
gars, very thick, and nine inches long, mixing with 
the tobacco a small quantity of pulverized incense, 
and wrapping it in very thin bark that they use 
instead of paper. There are two bottles of fire- 
water.on hand for the libations of “ the spirits,” 
anda small hollow globe made of wood with holes 
in it; inside are stones to rattle. This primitive 
kind of sistrum is secured to a handle, and the 
medicine man uses it to call the master of the 
spirits ; they say that he gave it to them for that 
purpose, as well as another instrament made of 
buzzard feathers, After various preparations the 
doctor diminishes the light as much as possible 
without extinguishing it, lights one of the big 
ciZars, concentrates his thoughts, and begins to 
smoke calmly. From time to time he introduces 
the lighted end of the cigar in his mouth, and ab- 


‘sorbs a quantity of smoke; he also takes one of 


the instruments mentioned, and sounds it rapidly 
close to his ears. With his mouth he fumigates 
his arms and hands in the form of a cross, until, 
compelled by the repetition of these operations, 
he closes his eyes and seems to be in a somnambu- 
listic state. Half tottering, he rises and passes 
his hands several times over his forehead, then, 
with his arms uplifted, goes to the nearest wall, 
and strikes it hard with the palms of his hands, 
and recedes a few steps, always unsteady, repeat- 
ing the operation two or three times. At last, 
able to stand firm, he turns toward the company, 
and says, “ Good-evening.” His movements are 
free; his features, language, way of walking, all 
his actions, polite or rude, take the’ character of 
the individual supposed to possess him. Those 
present never address the doctor by his name, but 
that of the one said to control him, and by his 
manners and language known to some among 
them. They answer his greeting with amiability, 
and try to please him by all the means in their 
power, offering him rum or some good thing they 
have prepared for him, beg him to sing, and if he 
does, join in with him, and respond to the toasts 
he deigns to drink to some of those present. 
Afterward, by invitation or voluntarily, he attent- 
ively examines the patients, gently touching the 
affected parts, and asking questions concerning 
the malady. He fumigates the seat of the dis. 
ease, makes passes over the individual with one 
of the small musical instruments, and lastly pre- 
scribes. When he has finished attending to pa- 
tients he takes more fire-water and says good-by, 
then goes to the wall as before, strikes it with his 
open palms, and seems greatly exhausted. After 
a few minutes’ rest he again approaches the wall, 
as already described, and soon is said to be un- 
der control of another, who with very little differ- 
ence repeats what the first did; thus one succeeds 
another throughout the night. Some only attend 
to two or three patients, others to many, and the 
master to the most serious cases. They some- 
times approve the prescriptions of those who have 
preceded them, but may prescribe other remedies ; 
then the master decides which shall be used. The 
medicaments ordered are herbs, barks, roots, and 
in a few cases purgatives from the drug-store, to 
be used exactly as directed. When bleeding—in 
the arms or feet—is prescribed, the doctor under- 
takes to bleed them at once, or at the next meet- 
ing, or in the home of the patient, using a piece 
of glass tied to a small stick. 

Nearly all the medicine men and women work 
completely naked above the waist. Some pre- 
pare for work in complete darkness, request- 
ing those present to light up the room as soon as 
they are influenced by the first spirit. Others 
keep the room in obscurity during the first part 
of the night, and light the other half. In the 
dark, after the preparatory ceremonies, a very 
loud voice seems to proceed from some empty 
utensil, It salutes those present by roaring out 
“Good-evening,” takes information about the pa- 
tients, speaks of incidents connected with their 
illness, and enters into conversation with those 
who are present simply from curiosity, answer- 
ing almost any question they ask, even about the 
future; then, after the people sing with the voice, 
it gives thanks, and is heard no more. But soon 
another is heard, and another, until midnight, 
when the doctor puts a stop to it, to continue 
with light the other part of the performance 
above described, when the voices are no longer 
heard except through the mouth of the medicine 
man. The individuals who undertake to make 
the voices audible are very rare, and as the dark- 
ness is complete, one cannot know whence they 
proceed. It is, however, a fact that those who 
attend such meetings always distinguish the sup- 
posed spirits by some particular way of speak- 
ing or some favorite expressions, no two voices 
being alike, and they can address them by their 
right name before it is revealed. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Yucatan, also, 
the Indians hide themselves at night, and per- 
form ceremonies similar to those that take place 
in Brazil. But instead of rum they use a drink 





called balché, which they say is the beverage of 
the gods; it is made by soaking the bark of a 
tree called balché in honey and water that is al- 
lowed to ferment. This same liquor is used in 
equatorial Africa, and when long kept becomes 
very intoxicating. 





PIN-MONEY AND ITS USES. 
Origin of the Term “ Pin-Moneys.”—Marriage Settle- 

ments.—A famous Case.—An irate Lady of Fashion 

in the last Century.—Lady Bountiful in Pinafores.— 

An English Girls Account-Book.—The Queen’s 

Daughters.—A Princess’s Ball Dress, 

r]\O trace the origin of various familiar expres- 

sions is to give a peculiar piquancy to their 
use as well as to the objects they refer to; but it 
is surprising how involved is the souree of some 
of our most simple phrases, and how remote seems 
our present use of them from the original mean- 
ing. Who thinks of “ pin-money” as suggesting 
a stately observance of a splendid court? Yet 
such it really may, as well as bring to mind the 
fact that in the reign of Henry VIII. pins of 
metal were a great luxury, so much considered 
that the sovereign had a special act passed for 
the “true making of pynnes,” and decreed that 
their value should be fixed at 6s. 6d. a thousand 
—a sum representing twenty times, at least, that 
money to-day. 

Up to the sixteenth century pins had been 
made of all sorts of wood, bone, and silver, the 
poorest classes using a sort of small wooden 
skewer; but when the metal pin was first intro- 
duced it became a sort of luxury, as we have 
said, and with it is associated a curious custom of 
the same and later periods—that of making gifts 
of money and wearing apparel to ladies of any 
rank or station. The Queen was not averse to 
receiving a gift of gold pieces from any of her 
subjects ; but in order to give the present an air 
of conferring a favor on the donor a special oc- 
casion was made for such gifts, New-Year’s and 
Whitsuntide and other holidays being appointed 
by fashion for these donations, and a little fur- 
ther dust was thrown into the eyes of delicacy by 
calling them “ pin-moneys” or “ glove-moneys.” 
Accordingly, the lady whose income was said to 
include pin-money was regarded as a specially 
luxurious personage, it being known that the lit- 
tle articles were a sort of outside expenditure, 
and from this arose the use of the term in mar- 
riage settlements, it being understood that pin- 
money constituted a peculiarly personal income ; 
the sum which the wife was to have settled upon 
her for her own exclusive use, and for which she 
was to render no account to her lord and master; 
but at the present day it is often intended to 
supply the ladies’ wardrobe. In a suit brought 
by a famous London modiste against a lady of 
fashion the question as to the exact meaning of 
pin-money in the settlement made by the noble 
husband on his wife involved some nice legal 
technicalities, counsel for the plaintiff arguing 
that it represented only an allowance for pocket- 
money, while the fact that it was nearly two thou- 
sand pounds a year convinced the jury that the 
lady ought to have supplied her wardrobe very 
luxuriously out of it, and not run her husband 
many thousands in debt for her attire. In the 
same case it was brought to light that pin-money 
in the reign of Queen Anne, we believe, included 
alms-giving, church gifts, and all such minor ex- 
penditures, and a letter quoted in George II.’s day 
from an irate lady of fashion to her lord says: 
“Did your lordship expect, or was I to under- 
stand, that my allowance of pin-money was to 
clear up all my own debts and those of my sister 
Joan? Ifso, pray make it clearer to B , who 
will consult you to-day week in this most impor- 
tant matter, for I must see to the payment of 
certain ill-devised drains upon my purse.” 

Is it not Lady Mary Wortley Montagu who 
complains that she can not do all that she ought 
with the “stingy pin-money” allowed her ?—so 
that we may infer, as a general rule, it is regard- 
ed as covering a multitude of small expenditures, 
if not actually required for dress. While visiting 
at an English house one summer the question of 
the accounts of a daughter of our hostess came 
up, the child in question having inherited a large 
property independent of her parents. In the will 
a stated sum was set down as “ pin-money,” and 
the question was what that could be made to 
include. The sum was a large one for so young 
a girl—two hundred pounds a year—and it was 
interesting and amusing to see how gravely the 
“charities,” ete., which the little maid of nine 
years would be asked to subscribe to were dis- 
cussed, her mother deciding that she could cer- 
tainly give her “home subscriptions” out of the 
pin-money allowed. A case in point soon arrived. 
A lady called one sleepy summer afternoon with 
a pamphlet and a circular letter, etc., etc., detail- 
ing the misery in some midland county, and ex- 
plained that she wished to solicit a subscription 
from little Miss The mother explained that 
such came from her pin-money, and added that 
the child must decide for herself, this being the 
compromise decided upon by her elders ; that the 
two hundred a year was to include such donations, 
but, as a matter of etiquette, subject to her own 
decision. Accordingly the little damsel was sum- 
moned in from a very delightful seat in an apple- 
tree, and the case gravely laid before her, the 
petitioner stating precisely how sad a case it was, 
and her mother summing it up with, “I really 
think, my love, you ought to subseribe to this.” 
Whereupon the little Lady Bountiful in pinafores 
tied her doll’s hat on more securely, and replied, 
“Oh, of course ; can’t I give them sixpence, mam- 
ma ?” and added, in a perfunctory manner, “ I’m 
very sorry for them.” The sixpence being changed 
by a very slight persuasion into six pounds, the 
young benefactress was allowed to return to her 
tree, and her mother explained to us the necessity 
of her understanding clearly all “her cases of 
charity.” 

Altogether the scene was both amusing and 











characteristic, but certainly pointed to the fact 
that pin-money must represent more than what 
this young person’s father called “ fal-lals.” Eng- 
lish girls as a rule have very moderate allowances 
either for dress or pin-money, and are made, when 
growing up, to keep their account-books careful- 
ly. Allowances are regarded as admirable dis- 
ciplines in this way, teaching the practical uses 
of money, as well as economy, and most American 
girls would be surprised to see some of the en- 
tries shown us in the books of young ladies of 
the very highest rank, the most minute expendi- 
ture being put down, and in its way classified. 
For example, in one such book, from which we 
are permitted to make notes, was the following, 
“For mending lace collarette, 0. 2. 0. (on allow- 
ance); to church bazar, 2. 2. 0 (pin-money),” 
these entries indicating that the repairs in an ar- 
ticle of dress came from the allowance of fifty 
pounds yearly which the young lady received for 
such objects, and the donation to the bazar out 
of what American girls cu!l “spending money.” 
The Queen’s daughters are equally particular, 
and the benefit of such care was evidenced in the 
case of the Princess Alice, in whose married life 
economies of various kinds had so often to be 
practiced that we find her writing home of mak- 
ing her children’s dresses herself, and in fact re- 
modelling those of the elder for the younger, 
while most people know that the Princess of 
Wales and her sisters had when girls little more 
than three hundred dollars a year each both for 
dress and pin-money—a fact to which the Princess 
often laughingly refers, recalling days when she 
and her sister, the present Czarina of Russia, sat 
up all of one night finishing a ball dress in which 
the bewitching Alexandra danced her prettiest 
with some distinguished visitors at her grandfa- 
ther’s court, and, it is said, on the very occasion 
80 captivating one of the company that he wrote 
to his friend the Prince of Wales of her extraor- 
dinary loveliness, which was the first suggestion 
of the Prince’s courtship. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mavettne S.—Long gloves are worn less wrinkled 
than formerly. Wear lace mitts if you do not wish to 
conceal your arms. Short sleeves are scarcely suitable 
for informal parties. Lace siceves will display hand- 
some arms, or you can have elbow sleeves of the mate- 
rial of your dress. Hoop ear-rings are worn to some 
extent, and have been for several se: 





L.—Read 
New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 2%, Vol. XVII. 

A Sunssoriner.—Have a round waist, short front, 
and long back drapery of plain écrn | te, using that 
like your sample for the front and sleeves, as you sug- 
gest. Have a full round tucked skirt of the nuns’ 
veiling. Egyptian lace will be suitable. Tailor suits 
have been fully illustrated and descrfbed in previous 
numbers of this paper. 

Bianouk.—Black rough-and-ready straw bonnets 
will be trimmed with colored velvet, with canvas 
scarfs, and with flowers. Fine pleatings are still worn 
Round waists remain iv favor, as you will find, with 
other hints about wash dresses,in a late number of 
the Bazar. Use either Oriental or Egyptian lace on 
nuns’ veiling. Mitts are still worn. Chatelaine watches 
are used, but a short chain with a ball or bar to pass 
through a button-hole of the dress is preferred; a 
small slit pocket for the watch is on the left side of 
the dress waist. 

A Western Frienp.—Shorten your jersey on the 
hips, and wear it with black skirts. Get gray mohair 
instead of pongee for your travelling dress. Your 
samples are bourcttes and veiling. The poke bonnet 
will be suitable for you, 

N B.—A basque of simple shape with short 
apron drapery, long back drapery, and the skirt front 
of three panels is a good design tor a black silk dress 
that must wear long time without being altered. 
You might have pleats on the side, and only one panel, 
which will be in front. Some French lace is the trim- 
ming for the basque, put on in vest shape, and around 
the neck and sleeves. 

Mrs, A.—Wear | 
undressed kid gloves. 

Martan.—Have a narrow vest and the front breadth 
of écra silk with some small figures in it. Then have 
a short basque, drapery, and pleated side breadths of 
your brown silk. 

Teaourr.—Your gray sample is like the mobhairs 
now in fashion, and should be made in tailor style, 
trimmed with white Hercules braid. Perhaps you can 
match itif you have notenough. The other dress you 
will have to combine with some green or gray surah, 
using the thin goods for a shirred basque and drapery 
on a surah skirt laid in shallow pleats. 

Inquisttive.—You probably refer to the Pnenmatic 
Railway Company. We can give you no more definite 
information, 

Mrs. A. M.—Your boy three years of age should 
wear dresses all in one piece, made with sacque front 
and pleats below the waist in the back, or else the box- 
separ dresses with three pleats in front and back. 

Jse piqués and linen; thin goods are not suitable. 

J. E. K.—We do not furnish addresses. Any of the 
large dry-goods houses in this city will send you a 
printed catalogue of infants’ clothing and the different 
prices at which they will be furnished. 

8. B. H.—The blue water-proof garment will be suit- 
able as a travelling wrap. 

Pruriexen.—Get silk of wider stripes or in hars the 
color of your sample for a skirt. It need not match 
exactly, Or else get plain gray surah silk. 

Pansy.—Read about white wool costumes in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIII. Your 
salmon-colored surali should be made up with Oriental 
lace and some very dark terra-cotta velvet for a vest, 
collar, cuffs, and a single panel on the leftside. Pret- 
ty designs for thin wool (veiling) dresses are in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. XVIII. Your salmon dress will not be 
too gay at the summer resorts for an afternoon dress. 

OLp Sussortser.—We have said repeatedly that we 
do not publish monograins at the request of individu- 
al readers. 

_ An Inquirer.—The tucks are in good style, and so 
18 your wrap. 

In a Quanpaty.—Make your black wool dress in 
tailor style, and use your lace in rows down or across 
a vest, also between three wide panel pleats of the 
front of the skirt. 

Catirornta.—Tie your back hair and arrange it in a 
low puff in a net. Certainly you should allow a gen- 
tleman to assist you in getting on or off the car, in a 
boat, etc. Read about cosmetics in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you on receipt of $1. 

Ienornamus.—You should buy some striped wool for 
a skirt to wear with your changeable poplin as a 
basque and over--kirt. Do not wear a white dress 
in the street with your crape hat when you have only 
worn mourning two months for your mother, 

F. any M.—Let the little girl wear mitis and white 
stockings. The young lady should wear light tun-col- 
ored undressed kid gloves, black stockings, and black 
slippers, though shoes will also answer. 

Constant Reaven.—Get gay Algerienne striped su- 
rah for a gathered plastron and for a sash drapery to 
wear with your réséda albatross cloth. Let a whole 
breadth of the striped surah be draped across the front 
a8 an apron, and two breadths form deep loops and 
longer ends behind. 
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slippers and light tan-colored 
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Dress For Girt From 5 To 9 YEARS oOLp. 


Cur Parrern, No. 3716: 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs, 14-21, 


Jewelry.—Figs. 1~4. 
See illustrations on page 437. 
SEVERAL new designs in jew- 

elry are here illustrated. The 
bracelet. Fig. 1, is composed of 
bars and medallions of oxidized 
gold, ornamented with plaques 
of Florentine mosaic and boss- 
es of bright gold. The brooch, 
Fig. 2, representing a shield 
and arms, is a combination of 
gold with platinum. Fig. 3, a 
brooch in tinted gold, is deco- 
rated with grotesque heads and 
a pearl pendant attached to a 
festooned chain. Fig. 4 is a 
dragon brooch of oxidized 
silver. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. } 


A® rezards summer toilettes, 
if we ever have a sum- 
mer, all the present pretty com- 
binations of silks, wools, and 
both together will be copied 
in cotton goo’s. For instance, 
there are epen-work cotton 
fabrics that simulate silks and 
woollens, and lace stuffs that 
copy the silk and wool fabrics 
worn during the spring. 
Before entering upon de- 
tails, however, we will glance 
at the principal outlines, The 
straight skirts without dra- 
pery have not abolished draped 
skirts. They are still looped 
and bunched up in various 
ways; the pouf has by no 
means disappeared, and it is 
still possible for every lady to 
clothe herself according to her 
individual preference and in 
conformity with fashion with- 
out wearing a uniform. Straight 
dresses are more especially 
suited to young girls, although 
they are worn by ladies of all 
ages. The style adopted for 
the straight dress has a cor- 
sage pointed in the front and 
back, and very much curved 
out on the hips, with a straight 
high collar and narrow sleeves. 
The skirt is pleated, or, what is 
newer, shirred, and fastened 
upon the lower edge of the 
corsage, whatever its shape, 
whether pointed or with a short 
basque. The shirring on the 
skirt is repeated several times 
within a space from an inch to 
an inch and a half deep, or 
even from two and a half to 
three inches, This is what is 
called a eorlissée skirt. In 
these shirtings the fullness is 
not divided equally all around ; 
much the greater part is mass- 
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Crére pE Carne anp Lace Ficuu-Caper. 
For description see Supplement. 


ed at the back, and the rest diminishes gradually along the sides toward 
the front, where there is a space that is almost flat. The lighter and 
more transparent the stuff, the greater the amplitude of the skirt. The 
heavy mass of cloth at the back is sustained by a bustle as rigid as it is 
protuberant. Besides the bustle, a moderate pad is placed under the skirt 
on the hips. The skirt is short enough to display alraost the whole of the 
foot, and is finished around the bottom by a flat trimming, a selvedge bor- 
der woven in the material, some ornament of braid, or perhaps only a hem. 





Fig. 1.—Ctorues-pin Apron.—{For pattern and Fig. 2.—Zeruyr House Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
description see Suppl., No, VILL, Figs. 38 and 39.) sec Page 423.—[Por description see Supplement.) 
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Dress For Girt From 4 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 

Cur Parrern, No. 3717: Price, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 40-48. 


A small ruche can be made to 
project from beneath, or per- 
haps a narrow pleating that 
simulates an under-skirt of a 
different color and material 
from the dress, the pleating not 
exceeding a depth of an inch 
and ahalf ortwoinches. This 
simple style is capable of man- 
ifold variations. Sometimes 
the skirt is slashed, opening on 
one side only, or on both, over 
a band of stuff, brocaded, em- 
broidered, or trimmed with 
galloon of a different color 
from the dress, producing the 
effect of a petticoat. This 
idea is then also carried out in 
the corsage by opening the 
front over a vest or plastron of 
the same stuff as the bands in 
the skirt. 

The following charming 
summer toilette is made of fine- 
meshed canvas in hazel-nut 
color, with a woven border 
eight inches deep, with a fig- 
ured design in imitation of lace 
embroidered in gold. The re- 
vers corsage of the plain stuff 
opens over a vest, which, like 
the collar and sleeves, is made 
of the lace border. The skirt 
is in two parts, the front and 
sides being pleated across the 
width of the stuff so that the 
border forms the lower edge, 
while the back is shirred, with 
the border arranged in perpen- 
dicular revers, forming panels 
which partly cover the sides, 
This toilette is remarkably 
tasteful in its simplicity. A 
bright-colored transparent can 
be introduced under the lace 
border, but what is gained in 
color is sacrificed in style. 

Here is another pretty toi- 
lette. The material is heavily 
repped ottoman silk brocaded 
in a small design of currants, 
The corsage, which opens over 
a vest of currant satin, is laced 
with a black passementerie 
cord, the sleeves being slashed 
to the armhole, and laced in 
the same fashion over currant 
satin. The straight skirt is 
shirred at its upper edge, and 
attached to the bottom of the 
corsage; it opens in front over 
a petticoat of currant satin, and 
is laced with thick cord, which 
edges the bottom of the cor- 
sage, and falls from the point 
behind in two long knotted 
ends like a Franciscan nun’s 
girdle. 

Not content with wearing 
lace dresses, which were for- 
merly only seen in the evening, 
at all hours of the day, some 
very fashionable ladies have 
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introduced afternoon dresses of 
plain tulle in all colors, but 
principally black, for black pre- 
dominates now more than ever 
in all stuffs, To cite a typical 
dress of this material: The un- 
der-skirt is of black satin, with 
a shirred skirt of tulle over it, / 
trimmed around the bottom 
above the hem with seven black 
satin ribbons an inch in width, 
set around in hoops one above 
the other. The same ribbon, 
but wider, is folded to border 
the lower edge of the corsage, 
and hangs at the back on each 
side of the bustle in a long loop 
and one very long end, This 
ribbon garniture is used with 
most summer dresses in defer- 
ence to the prevailing fashion 
of sashes. The sash knotted 
at the side of the front docs 
not suit all tastes, and as, con- 
sidering the proportions of the 
bustle, it becomes an impossible 
thing to knot it directly behind, 
an ingenious plan has been de- 
vised of knotting it on both 
sides of the tournure. 

Stuffs with netted meshes 
promise to be much worn on 
warm days. Dresses made of 
these stuffs will be trimmed 
with satin ribbon from three to 
four inches wide, set on in per- 
pendicular bands, separated by 
a space of the same width, and 
terminating in a loop which 
falls upon a lace flounce that 
borders the bottom of the skirt. 
Sometimes, when the ribbon is 
of a bright color, it is placed 
underneath the stuff as a trans- 
parent. Astoribbons, they are 
used in the greatest profusion, 
for all purposes and of all sorts 
and widths, up to No, 100, 
which is the greatest width in 
which it has ever been manu- 
factured. With some of these 
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bigs. 1 and 2.—Serce Jacket.—Front anp Back.—Cur Pattern, No. 3718: 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-37. 
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sage. They are also festooned 
about the opening of corsages, 
draped diagonally on skirts, and 
formed into summer hoods or 
head draperies of various 
kinds. 

Voluminous puffed plastrons 
have given place in some de- 
gree to jabots of lace or light 
embroidery. Expensive real 
laces are set in three rows 
around the neck, placed one 
upon the other, and each suc- 
cessive one projecting a little 
beyond the one in front of it, 
and this is continued down the 
front, the three rows being 
gathered to form a_ jabot. 
There are ] 


made garnitures, comprising 





lso to be had ready- 


collar, cuffs, and jabot, of very 
soft étamine embroidered in a 
mixture of silk, chenille, and 
beads ; these are adjustable, and 
ean be worn with various 
dresse Ss. 

Satin, faille, chuddah, and 
other light cloths are ornament- 
ed with ribbon embroidery, in 
the narrowest ribbon, about the 
width of a blade of straw. The 
designs are small flowers, such 
as daisies or buttercups, or 
branches or sprays of blos- 
soms., 

Small open jacket corsages 
and even some pointed basques 
are édged with a row of large 
jet bea 









et as closely togeth- 
er as sible, or with passe- 
menterie beads 

Up to the present time we 
have not been accustomed to 
see two figured stuffs combined 
in the same dress: but here 
is an innovation, in a dress de- 
signed for one of the most ele- 
gant ladies of Paris. A straight 
skirt of écru silk with stripes 
in several shades of pale blue 
and rose. The polonaise is of 


Price, 25 Cents. 















Fig. 2.—Go.p 

AND PLATINUM 
Broocu.—T wo- 
Turrvs Size. 




















Fig. 1.—Ftorextine Mo- 
saic AND Oxipizep GoLp 
BraceL_et.—T Ww0-THIRDS 






Fig. 4.—Oxipizep 
Sinver Brooon. 
Two-Tnikys Size 


with Peart 
Size. 


Fig. 3.—Go.p Brooou 
Penvant.—Two-Tuinns 
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Fig. 1.—Vetvet-rigurep GrenapIne Mantie.—Back. 
Cur Parrern, No. 8719: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-53. 


{See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—VELVET-FIGURED GRENADINE MantLE.—Front —[See Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3719: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-3. 





wide ribbons, brocaded with large flowers in satin or velvet, 








and sometimes interwoven with gilt, whole costumes are 
made, with the addition, however, of some silk, as, for ex- 
ample, a very wide yellowish ivory ribbon, brocaded with 
velvet rose-buds combined with faille francaise in moss 
green. The skirt front is of faille pleated perpendicularly, 
and framed at the sides by a ribbon set on flat; behind the 
ribbon is a pleated band of faille, then another ribbon ar- 
ranged in three loops that take up the depth of the skirt, 
and a back breadth, slightly draped, of faille. The silk cor- 
sage opens widely upon a vest made of two ribbons, which is 
buttoned with cat’s-eyes, a stone now very much in vogue, 
An infinite variety of scarfs has been prepared, brocaded, 
embroidered, some interwoven with gold, or copper, or cop- 
per-jet, which last is the success of the moment. These 
scarfs are used as sashes with floating ends—simply tied 
around, or folded and following the contour of a pointed cor- 





Waking Jacket. 
For description see Supplement. 


the same silk, but strewn with moss-rose buds; it is open in 
front and draped very high on the hips, the fronts forming 
two sharp points. 

There is nothing new to report in ball toilettes. The ball 
season at Paris lasts until the end of June, then is resumed 
later at watering-places and the sea-side, and continued at 
the chateaux in the autumn. Sleeves a 
ever into disuse, and the lady who insists upon having some 
substitute is compelled to content herself with a knot of 
ribbon tliat traverses the shoulders and holds up the cor- 


re failing more than 





sage, or else a cordon of flowers, to match those used for 
the garniture of the skirt and in the hair, passes over the 
shoulders, and connects the front and back of the corsage, 
making a very pretty effect. The effect of a room full of 
corsages cut in a deep V in front and behind, covering the 
shoulders, but leaving the arms entirely bare, is somewhat 
peculiar. EmmMetine Raymonp. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. = GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. , BAKER’S FO R Ss EA Ss H Oo R E 


no Hanae oe reaktast Cocoa. MOUNTAIN DRESSES 


Be sure that the word * Horsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
ver. None genuine without it.—[Adv.) 
rran absolutel re . r ‘ 
Mn. agen jee. Fa of | There is no Fabric to Compare with 
- ’ 
Oil has been removed It has three 
Brown's Iron Bitters for dyspepsia with most favora- 
bie resulta. I believe this medicine is all that is rep- 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed ‘ TRADE MaRK 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 7 : 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
resented.” Dyspeptics, and sufferers from neuralgia, 


j admirably adapted for invalids as 

enero te oee Was well as for persons in health. 

. y Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 

SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY AKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. | | 
THE B. & L. Be 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the It is made of “pure cotton,” and has the crinkly 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of surface like China Crape. It improves by 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels ' washing, and requires no starching. Will not 


and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. crease, and ever retains the crinkled or crazy effect. 
The above is “sumer by the Passenger Department of L. SHAW, It is sold in Cream, Pink, and Blue shades by all lead- 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to | HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, | ing Dry-Goods Stores. Any reader of the Bazar 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. sending a postal-card, will receive samples of Crazy 
pay postage. Address Lucius Turtir, General Pas- Cloth,” and the name of the meanest dealer who will 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass.—{ Adv.) supply the goods. P. O. Box 3052, N. Y. City. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Wuvy do we hear so much about dyspepsia? Simply 
ecause #0 many people have it. Why are 0 many 
people talking about their cure from this dreadful dis 
case? Simply because they have been taking Brown's 
Iron Bitters. Thus it is with Mrs. Taylor, of Lynch- 
burg, Sumter Co., 8. C., who says, “1 have used 




















Three doors from Macy’s. 


L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 

A SAD CASE OF POISONING WAVE, with the im- 
Is that of any man or woman afflicted with disease peeved ee 
or derangement of the liver, resulting in poisonous clasps softly on ie 
necumulations in the blood, scrofulous affections, sick- forehead, and imparts 
headaches, and diseases of the kidneys, lungs, or heart instantaneously a 
These troubles can be cured only by going to the pri- marvellously youth- \ 
mary cause, and putting the liver ina healthy condition. ful se 
To accomplish this result speedily and effectually noth- | Nets ag ey ro 
jug has proved itself so efficacious as Dr. Pierce’s quired ; from * up- 4 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” which has never failed eg Ladies ous 
to do the work claimed for it, and never will.—[Adv. ] a FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 

What can be more disagreeable, more disgusting, workmanship, soid at 
than to sit in a room with a person who is troubled with less than cost, and 
catarrh, and has to keep conghing and clearing his or below any house in 


108 Madison St., Chicago; 
her throat of the mucus which drops into it? Sach | the city. 241 Broadway, New York. 
persons are always to be pitied if they ¢ry to cure them- MY GRAY HAIR 


selves and fail, But if they get Dr. Sage’s Catarrh | depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- DR SWETT’S ss ROOT BEER u 
Kemedy there need be no failure.—[Adv,] ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. ‘ ‘ 
Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Winter- 
Hair cutting and curling on the pao, by best | green,Juniper,&c. Healthand Pleasure. It acts mildly 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, | and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
25 cents each Marie Antoinette Feather - Light Package to make 5 gallons, 25c. ; by mail, 6c. extra. 4 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. | packages, $1.00, prepaid, Prepared and put up at the 
Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with | Rew ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washing- 
privilege of returning at my expense. ton St., Boston. GEO, W. SWETT, M.D., Prop. 


L.. SPALDING & B 
LAWN <é 


TENNIS 


Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 
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Sexp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suaynge, Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured aguinst all loss, Moderate charges.—(Adv.]} 
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Messrs, REDFERN & SONS 


Will open their Branch Establishments, 
SARATOGA, JULY Ist, 
NEWPORT, JUNE 16th, 


Under the direct personal superintendence of the 

















May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 3 Ww, \ } J; Gh S) 4 AYZ. , 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining ma -—a- 
Of COWES, LONDON, and PARIS, 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 
iy Cleanliness ia next to Godlt stock in the world, suitable for 
5) 4&3 ergyman who recommends eed OUR BIC CATALOCU E 
‘ (Bears Soap has opened fer it 


Lurnett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-(.1dv.] 9 
ADVERTISEMEN'IS. — E 
Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 
4 SBoxp) must he Guaiiaal in Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 
Us moral things should be willing contains full instructions for the above, in 186 large 
er ee a 7 7 
4 afaan ode thet @inited States) BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORE, 


‘ é 
, 
ee Is our Trade-mark for a new material for 
E FAMOUS }- NGLISH | EMBROIDERY, 
— lea —_— Y Zi 
known as “ the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
a Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
3 : “ae er recommend{ Soap. lam pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size, and 
= : ; re y told that_my comimentiaion of ley price of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 
: rg j No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
? ; WF lam willing to stand by every wordin a ee LUNBLA TRIC Tcl ; = 
| i i i P aA SOLU) SYCLES 
; favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman h 4 TP and Bicycles. 
; = 2. A\\\\V// Bas \ 
=: 2 -. = PANY 
‘ “ Sas (A 
x 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR ER 
Z 
Messrs. REDFERN, 
described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
/) OMPLEXION S OAP 
2 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
eas of Gracesand a Art Needlework, ete. 
‘ 25 cts. It is worth it. 
must be fastidious indeed who is not “The tricycle is with me a 
Absolutely Pure. 


ee it. not uncommon prescription, 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


and is far more useful than 

many a dry,formal,medicinal 

strength, and whdlesomeness, More economical than one which I had to write on 
the ordinary kinds and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-teat, short-weight, alam or 


> : eA ee B. W. Rrowarpson, 
= : H a RS. 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, \ SCGABLISD 


D., lilustrated 
Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. % 4 cat ws pt LEXION.- 


. =— 100 SEARS 
Burt's Shoes. AS eee xx 


S le 
THE POPE WEG CO., 
SEND TO 














598 Washington St., Boston. 


WEARS OAR Ee) | ~ Yea} | (JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
E.D. BURT & CO. | Beh B —irnnoncse come fA Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, fey STEEL PENS 













= : C Pp - - 
287 Fuiton Sr., Brooxiyn, N.Y., g j HAVES A a= As recommended by the greatest English authority 
for their Illustrated Catalogue Mme Cdeliwna -} att on the Skin, 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 








oe Prof, SIR ERASHUS WILSOY, F.R.S. 


or express 2s. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England \Z3 7 





EA ae ; : hd 
-ar 9 ——— B= Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion Izy To Embroider 
4 ‘eceive im and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. Without fj T 
\ Bup . a atten- ee, Re handsomest are but coldly impressive. Cc ea A Zz Q U 4 L Ss, 
4 \ p a ° Z any @ complexion is marre i " cali ‘olore Se , 
| T 3 ben) Pleasemention / y . ~e ad by impure alkaline and Ci id Toilet Soap. Get Brearsrry & Arwstrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
J ES bazar. Pp IK ’ A i 4 SS > ~ O A | > Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
a - —_———————— ee OF ~- AS) cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
bs) Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive Mf; colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
HOW T0 FURNISH A HOME. to the weather, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 9} in each package. Send 40 cta. in stampe or postal note 
The author of this book, published by D. Appleton Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, FY to THE BRAIN ERD «& ARMS! KONG SPOOL 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and acm Setont character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and Ji) SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
economically ; and will promptly send estimates of a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 97 2 , i > re s Head, Ki 
cost on application. For terms, references, &., ad- maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. y 10 siow Remy pig omg sg eae eg penviee 
dress “ HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. Q Its ee danas bal ee 


zreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties large Remembrance Cards,10c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent j - 
economy is remarkable. 


MOLO-OWISSAAIT | 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. law NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
MILKMAID BRAND. ( 


Economical and convenient for all Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than i —_ P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. me SHOPPIN In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 
HI] R ES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

















taste, &c.,without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 


j address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
slicious,’ 8 4 SHOPPING IN NEW YORK—Silks, 

heverage I, pw Bes merger ha ee SUMME satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
aor ore. CE ake ws ates Dea ae . . ie . . A . fine millinery a specialty. Address, for references & cir- 
ceiptol 25e. C.K. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa, | Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


: M™E: FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
J H BONNELL & C0 N Y thoroughly reliable goods in the market. Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
. o *5 . . 


also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 

















A PEI TOTES 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Conshable Ke ¥ 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 





We have made a general reduction in 
prices for the balance of our stock in Im- 
ported and our own Manufactured Costumes. 
Suits, Toilets, Tailor-made Cloth 
Travelling Suits, Jackets, Wraps, etc. Also, 
a large variety of Mohair and Pongee Silk 


Evening 


Travelling Ulsters and Wraps. 


















FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
tain Wear, in Cream, Tan, Fawn, Beige, Brown, 
5 cases 42-inch all-wool L —_ 8 French Al- 

50 pieces 23-inch Blac k§ 

500 pleoss French Satteens, Reduced to 17e¢. 
SUMMER SILKS: 

Shen etaN 

DEVOTED TO 

General ana Nes Graa 


¥ Rs 19th 
: a AS 19 st. 
c 
Broadway aud 14th St, N.Y. 
IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS IN 
500 pieces 42-inch all-wool Canvas Suitings, } 
the New Dress Fabric for Sea-side and Moun- H8e. 
Blue, Green, and Black, ‘formerly | eee 
sr Top enh ie 
Gine, formerly $1.00. ......cccccccscvccccerecs 
WASH PF. ABRICS: : 
formerly ¢ 
5 cases L ace-striped Ginghams, formerly) } 125¢ 
PPITTTETITT TT TTT Ue 
jutteien tote tee nadiaa-f 200s &9 25¢. 
500 pieces Summer Silks, in new stripes and checks, 
49c., 59c., 69e., wid T5e.} $ best value ever offered 
AND EXXDYeSS, 
TINGS 
mPok RETA LING 
Y GOODS, MiLLINERY, 
ances \ Aries eT, 





ANS 
SDAMy AND VAS ST. ALY. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists 
Front ee dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever inv ented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $1: Se 

GRAY JIATR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asker! by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 FAST 147TH STREET. 


(Be 


r 


c& |} G 
J BE 


LANGTRYS 


in 


sure of right number.) 


CURDED CORSET WAISTS 
st yor HEALTH, Com- 
Tort, Wear — Finish, 
Buttons up front instead of 
PERFECT FIT for AL a otes. 
A Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them. 
"Send for circular, 
& FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


BRAIDENE! 


The new material for AR'T EMBROIDERY, 
manufactured expressly for us in all of the new and 
pretty shades. It is the 

LATEST CRAZDB! 

Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for 

Tilustrated Catalogue of Home Beautiful 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York, 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER - SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE. SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. 












Mention this paper. 


ELBERUN 


uAvac vate g ery eee 


“ELBERON FINE 


vamos Ao 
ICL VELV ET” 


Crass RMU, 


KI ME 
TWY/LL 





Wo the COST 
TWICE the WEAR 


Ordinary Velvet. ~ 


V Eile Lat: 





PRIZE “MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 





JAMES MCGREERY & GO. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


We have received this week the tinal ship- 
ment for the summer season of Foreign Dress 
Goods. ‘These invoices include the later produc- 
tions of the French looms, Etamine Cloth, in 
the new lock-mesh; Buriaps, Netting, with Plush 
and Velvet Lines in subdued and Oriental effects. 
These goods have been placed on our Novelty 
Counter at prices that will effect their immediate 
sale. China Silks, 24 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard; light and dark colors in the small designs 
so much in favor, Orders by mail or express 
will receive careful attention. 


Bradway and 11th St., New York, 





STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
esta! for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each, This attractive 
souvenir.2nd Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
& Tw American Committee of the Statue 
Vin — = of Lib Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





THE BALDWIN 
DRY- AIR REFRIGERATOR, 





Awarded the highest honors, receiving the Gold 
| Medal at New Orleans EXPOSITION, 
18845; The Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair, Boston, 
| Sept and Oct., 1884; The Bronze Medal of Superiority, 
American Institute, New York City,Oct.and Nov., 1884, 


Iums, Almshouses,Colleges, and many other prominent 
public institutions. For Grocers and family use. with- 
outa peer. Call and examine, or send for Circular. 

For sale by BALDWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
1272 Broadway, New York. | 


in UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 





ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





Inherited, Serofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 


intuncy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Curiouna Remepirs. 
Curtoura Reso.vent, the new blood puritier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the carnse. 
Curtourna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curteura, 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: 
7, >, 25 centa 
+ AND Cuemtioat Co,, 





and 
is indis- 
Ilumors, 


Curiouna, 50 cents; Re- 
Prepared by the Porrsr 

Boston, Mass. 

&?™ Send for “ How to Curr Sku Diseases.” 


> Soar 


THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 

ize, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
M: nailed to any uddress on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
given. For terms, ctc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 
MA 'T E.—SINGER, warranted, 
IRD Cage complete, $1.50. St. Andreas- 
berg trained singer, $5. Book on 

plates, all facts, food, care, diseases, $2. Free price- list. 

GQ. A. HOL DEN, 387 6th Ave, -, hear 24th St., N. Ye 


~ 50, Breeding pairs, $3. 50. Bree «ling 
Birds, 25c. “Canaries and Cage Birds,” 875 pages, with 





PALM KOSMEO 
is a valuable Toilet Article, conceded by 
hundreds of ladies to be superior to any- 
thing yet discovered for preserving the 
skin and particularly for preventing 
Wrinkles. Its use causes the skin to 
retain the youthful appearance to old age. 
It is not a liquid, but an Le to be 
used at night. and the skin absorbs it. 
One test Seb Bi ay -— ~eagpenaneans 
ice, 





It is the Most Improved and Scientific Refrigerator Known. | 


} 
Used in Leading Hospitals (inclnding U.S. Army), Asy- | 





AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, | 


THE NEW NATIONAL SONG! 


In honor of the Bartholdi Statue, 


“LIBERTY 
Enlightening the World.” 


Words by Geo. Cooper; Melody, F. A. Rothstein. 


This publication has its title-page (a work of art) 
printed in Seven Colors, and beyond question is supe- 
rior to anything ever produced in the line of music 
Titles. It representa “ Liberty” in bronze, the pedestal 
in stone color, the flags of the United States and France 
in their appropriate colors, and bears excellent like- 
nesses of Washington and Lafayette in large vignettes. 
The song is spirited and captivating. Mailed for 40 
cents. Address 
HITCHCOCK MUSIC STORE, 

166 Nassau Street, New York, 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 


G CHARLES FAY, 
Up Perfumer, 

9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 

RICE POWDER, Up 


Paris. 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
Sold | by the Fine Trade. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 4 ha 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
_476--478 Broome street, New York. 


wo 
‘FOOD 


be INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
Pert diet for invalids and nursing mothers 
Koege in all climates. Commended by physicians 
Sold everywhere. Se nd for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” t free. 
DOLIBER, GOODAL E, & CO., Be 





ston, Mass. 


A Colored Study of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Is the leading attraction of the double midsummer 
Number of Tue Arr Inrrrouanee. (Established 187s.) 
This double-page design in color is 20x 1414 inches in 
size, and shows a mass of the pink and white variety 





| of these charming — Grouping gracefully from | 


y KOSMEO ¥ 


a faience vase 
background, 


in relief against a strongly 

As a pag ‘or for fr: ming, it 

| finest ever issued. The Number will also contain 
Large Embroidery Pattern for dress front, full size. 
Its other departments will be as full as usual, and em- 
brace instructions in House Decoration, Furnishing, 
and Wood-carving, Modelling, Brass Reponssé Wor ik 
Painting on all Materials, Embroide ry, and Appliqué 


painted 


is the 


Work. Questions on all subjects answered by experts, 
free. Price of this Number, 50c. Ready July 16th. 
For sale everywhere. Order direct or through your 


local dealer. WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


37 West 22 Street, N. Y 


sae eB AGENTS WANTED. 
m THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work jnst where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers. Ad 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, 
exclusive territory. Partic nlars free 


SAMPLE SHEET 





lress 


stylesof Alp 
bets 


at reduced 


prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 
Outlines, Alphabet (244 inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 
instruction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 
The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 


Perforating Machines for sale. 
teed or money returned 


A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, 


Satisfaction quaran- 





N. Y. 


KOSMEO POUDRE 

is one of the few powders used as a hean- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY RESPECT. Many lad es object to 
its being known that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
u and not be detected. “ Once use d, al- 
Ways used,” will be its Ye ey ation. 

Price ce, 50 cents and $1.00 a Box. 
Send mone La postal bE registered 
letter or chec 


Ln 


y-Vala be WRINKLES 


Address Mrs. C,. THOMPSON, 22 East 24th Street, New York. 


| 


WASH FABRICS, 


NEW FRENCH SATTEENS, 
39c. per yard. 


Just received, 10 cases new and choice designs, com- 
prising uavy and brown grounds with small white and 
red figures. These are exact copies of the Silk Fou- 
lards now 80 popular The goods are the finest made, 
well worth per yard, and a special induce- 
ment at the above low price 


CRINKLED SEERSUCKERS, 
A beautiful new fabric for summer wear, at prices 
remarkable low. 
Lot A. 150 pieces at 16¢. per yard. 
Lot B. 90 pieces, extra fine, at 25e. per yard. 


FINE WHITE GOODS. 

160 pieces N¢ maenees Plaids, our re 
goods; 120 pieces Hair-Cord Checks, were 
l6c.; together with 100 pieces Lace Plaids, 
200 pieces Victoria Lawn, 300 pieces 





5K are 


gular 20c. ) 


1236. 


1Se. 






India Linen that were 20c., all at 
200 pieces fine naga se PI ids, regular 25c. ) 
goods ; 100 pieces Ha it i Checks, togeth 


er with 300 pieces Victor! a Lawn and India | 
Linen, all at J 
a an 


“ROCK DYE” HOSE. 


JUST RECEIVED -OUR OWN IMPORTATION 
—15") DOZEN “ROCK DYE” LADIES’ BLACK 
COTTON HOSE, 

500 DOZ. ** ROCK DYE 

400 DOZ, * KOCK DYE 

300 DOZ. * ROCK DYE 

200 DOZ, * ROCK DYE 

100 DOZ, ** ROCK DYE 

WE CONTROL THE ENTIRE PRODU( 
THESE GOODS, AND A NEW PAIR 
GIVEN FOR ANY THAT CROCK OR 

200 DOZEN LADIES’ UNBLEAC Hit 
GAUZE LISLE HOSE, WORTH T5« 
PER PAIR, AT........ 


° AT 34ec. 
AT 39e. 
AT 48c. 
AT 59e. 
AT 69c. 


PAIR. 

PAIR. 

PAIR. 

PAIR. 

PAIR. 

TION OF 
WILL BE 
FADE. 


D) 
; B9e. 


” 


” 





50 DOZEN MEN’S ENGLISH SEL K) 79¢. 
HALF HOSE, REDUCED FROM $1 25 
PER PAIR TO... 

100 DOZEN MEN'S LISLE HALF 
HOSE, IN ASSOR TED COLORS, WORTH >  B4e. 
dc. PER PAIR, } 

200 DOZEN pane yc OTTON HALF __ 
HOSE, ENGLISH, WORTH d0c. PER} BHe, 
PAIR, AT 

N.B.—We continue our GRAND SALE OF 
BARGAINS in all Departments 

PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS mailod 
free on application 

te Of 
Le Boutillier | 0! 74 


Street. 
NEW YORK 


Ne 


Brothers, 


INGALIS BIG 


ALOGUE has ov — 

of Aew aud Chotce Seas Mi ATTERNS for al 

of Embroidery Py 1d oa Ins rkUOTION Book 
gives full directions for wes and Wet Stampir ilso 
Tnst uction for Kensiner , Lust a and Hann Par rr 
IN¢ Price 15 ets 

te SPECIAL OFFER 


NEW sTiMNG 0 OUTFIT. 





With this Outfit you can do u Stamping, also 
Stamping for others, 
OF R New 1885 Or " iT has a Complete Alphabet (26 
tters) for Hat Bands, Napkins, et Also 2D 
Srampine Partrenns, Designs of Daisies, Roses, B 
quels, Outline Sty 5 yp Vines, et Box of 
Powder ai la Price-list of Floss, Arasine, Che 
nille, Silk, ete \ Feur Tipy and Impeorrep Sirk to 
work it. Instrvetton Book and BIG CATALOGUE 
(mentioned abov containi rv 1700 Jilustrations 
We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00 
Exrra Stamping Pat Vv s, 10 
Appl e Lloss 1% S f reu t Cluster 
of Strawberries, 10« } Lhe Calla Li 
5c. /ansies, 15¢ Pe / 8, 1 Outline Desia 
10c. Golden 7" and isters, ic Sprig of Suma “ 
oppies, W« oibine, 15 
SPuchat, oven: h thing in this advert 
ment for $2.00, 


- INGALLS, Lynn, M: iss. 


VELOUTINE,, 


Capitoles Veloutine Face Pow rained 
world-wide reputation. For the cor ahead xion there is 
positively nothing equal to it. Its wonderful fineness 
produces softness to the skin and a beautiful trans 
parency Its effect is enamel-like, the odor « xquisite 

} and refreshing. One ounce of this lovely Face Pow 
der accomplishes more than four ounces of any com 
mon face powder, . 

For sale by all Druggists, Fancy Dry-coods Stores, 

Human Hair and Toilet Bazars. General Depot at 


Mass, | 


Of 50 different sizes | 
a- | 





A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East l4th St., N. W. 
Catalogue free of charge to any address 
Faded or soiled CRAPE 


refinished and made a 


beautiful BLACK to withstand 


C 


dampness 
Shriver’s 


You 


or sea-air. 
Pate nt Pro- 


TO WEARERS OF 
can send 
by mail 


RAP L ae 


44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St 
Agents Wanted, 


CCS. 
our crape 


SHRIVER 





Boston: 33 Winter St. 


and Territory for Sale. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 





Absolutely Pure. Natural and FI 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BUXNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Frent Street, Phila. 


Their excell 
by a discrimin 


Color avor 


nee 
iting 


und purity will commend their use 


public. 
GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like 


all 
other styles invented by P 
H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New Tom City. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 
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FACETIZ. 


Last summer two gen- 
tlemen left Catskill one 
afternoon to go up the 
mountain. They two 
were the only passengers 
in the old-fashioned stage, 
with its old mountaineer 
as driver, As the horses 
crawled along, one of the 
passengers ventured a re- 
mark to the driver, who 
had himself said nothing 
during the ascent. 

“Do you think you'll 
get ue up there by the 
time summer's over ?” 

“Wa'al,” drawled out 
the driver, “ef I don’t, I'll 
Start at it again pretty 
early in the spring.” 

calennsahijuionmas 


HOME EDUCATION, 


Lrrrie Bessie (despair- 
ingly). “Pa, 1 just can’t 
learn my leasons !” 

Pa (shaking his forefin- 
ger impressively). “‘ Bes- 
sie, dow’t use that expres- 
sion again; there's no 
such word as ‘can’t.’” 
(Then, even more impress- 
ively,) “You can’t find it 
in any dictionary.” 

ee AR 





‘vil 


This comes by way of 
the regular army: 

Worden had been tak- 
ing medicine, and when 
the doctor came he told 
him to intermit it. 

“I have been,” said 
Worden. 

* How ?” says Dr. Gard- 
ber. 

“Well,” says Worden 
“T thought I didn’t need 
it any more, so one day I 
intermitted a dose out of 
the window, and the next 
into the sapittoon.” 

p aS ae are 

Principat or Sonoor 
(examining applicant who 
wishes to take charge of 
some spelling classes). 
“ And now, Miss Bunson, 
what would you do if 
they should get obstrep- 
erous 7” 

Miss Bunson. “ Ah, ob- 
streperous? Why, I'd 
send them to the diction- 
ary, of course.” 





ipepemetippiiemma 

A hittle girl in Connecti- 
cut having, like many old- 
er people, a desire to ac- 
cumulate money, recently 
made a number of fancy 
articles, and called on some ladies of her acquaintance 
to dispose of them. Having duly praised her goods, 
and eet forth their many good qualities, she was for- 
tunate enough to make a sale. After receiving the 
money, she said, “ Well, I am very much obliged to 
you, I am sure; but J had no idea you would buy the 
Soolish things.” 
NOT TIRED. 

Draoon. “ Boys! boys! you shouldn’t play marbles 
to-day. Sunday's a day of rest, you know.” 

Sroxrsman. “ Yes, sir, we knows it, but we ain't 
tired, sir.” 

ALIKE IN SOUND, BUT NO CASH. 

*‘ Do you know why Gordon is so profuse and press- 
ing in his recent invitations to his friends to call at his 
house ?” 

“I think he wishes to procure a loan.” 

“A sort of a call loan,eh? In that case I'll be de- 
lighted to let him alone.” 


—pa—___— 
A commen-tator—the ordinary boiled one. 
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A SINGULAR ANATOMY. 


A SLIGHT MISAPPREHENSION. 

Aunt Divan (to old Uncle Dan, who is going te town, 
and has on hand twenty-five cents to defray expenses). 
“Yer better go by de cemetery, Daniel.” 

Dantew. “Dar, dat am jes like you women-folks. 
Buy de cemetery, indeed! I knew dat ‘fore long you'd 
be askin’ me to invest my money in tombstones and 
spokes.” 

a 

Sonrr Passencer (angrily). ‘ Look where you step, 
man!” 

Tirsy Passencer (apologetically). “* Y-yes, Ido; the 
tr-trouble is to—hic—step where I look.” 


palit Sint i i 
NO MATERIAL FOR THE DISEASE. 

“ Have you heard how Jones is to-day ?” 

*T have just called on him. His brain is in a terri- 
ble condition.” 

“Is that all? Then there is no chance for his being 
seriously ill.” 

Brown. “ Why, my dear Smith, I’m delighted to see 
you. But” (suddenly changing tone at noticing Smith’s 




















A MUTUAL COUNTER-IRRITANT. 


“Wuew! Got A FELLUNG ON YOUR RIGHT HAN’ TOO? 


WILD NOW WID BOFE ON UM. 
“No, san 


I SHOVLD TINK YOU'D BE Mos’ 


I GIT "LONG LOTS BETTAH WID BOFE ‘AN I DID WID ONE, ‘COZ YOU SEE Dis 


ONE ON DIS YEAH RIGHT HAN’ HURTS 80 BAD I ‘PLETELY FORGITS I HEZ ONE ON TUDDER 
HAN’, AN’ DE ONE ON DE LEF’ BEATS SO RANKTANKLUSLY IT DISTRAC’S MY MIND "TIRELY 


FROM DE UDDER FELLUNG.” 





ELDERLY BUT REFINED SPINSTER (who has been giving a lecture on the risks run by young ladies nowadays in the pursuit of physical culture). 
“AND ONLY YESTERDAY ETHEL WENT ROWING WITH A GENTLEMAN, AND IN SOME MYSTERIOUS WAY THE BOAT WAS UPSET, AND SHE WET 
BOTH FEET NEARLY UP TO HER KNEES!” 


heavy weed) ‘you have been afflicted since last we 
met. A near relative ?” 

Smiru. ‘* My wife’s mother.” 

Brown. “Oh!—I—ah” (they shake hands cordially, 
and pass on). : 
SPECIMEN AMERICAN ACTIVITY. 

At hotel: Fiesr Youru (to his companion). “1 say 
Smythe, why on earth do you order minced calf’s head 
so often 2?” 

Smytux (languidly). “ Ah! well, you see, it’s 80 easy 
to chew.” 


Mrs. Brown (to her husband, who has been foolish 
enough to mention having seen some handsome bonnets). 
** Where are they, dear ?” 

Mr. Brown (sternly). “ Dear! hum—they’re dear at 
the place where I saw them—that’s all.” (Silence.) 


RR Fst a AS, 
A lady once asked a German traveller who had just 
returned from Central America if the native Indians 
were handsome. 
“Handsome!” groaned the Teuton, with his hand 














on his diaphragm, “ oh 

ey are 80 amat To 

only tink of dem make 
” 


me seasick ! 


—— > 

Freddy went to Sunday- 
school. He was in the 
infant class. One day his 
father said to him, “ How 
is this, Freddy? You 
have been going to Sun- 
day-school for some time, 
and have never yet 
brought home a good 
ticket. I am_ really 
ashamed of you.” 

“Papa,” said the little 
culprit, swelling up like a 
toad, “‘I—I'll bring home 
a good ticket next Sun- 
day, if—if I have to hook 
it! 

—_—_——— 


VERY LIKE CELTIC 
POLITENESS. 

“Do you know any 
news ?” 

“ 7? 

“Well, then, do you 
know anything that would 
be news ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* What?” 

“My death.” 

“ And that news I hope 
never to hear from any 
one but yourself.” 








cenenstntieniomniene: 

It was a bright boy who 
asked his teacher the oth- 
er Sunday what language 
was spoken before the 
polyglot performance at 
~ the Tower of Babel. 

“The English language, 
of course,” was the reply. 
Which goes to show, as 
strange as it may seem, 
that there are some teach- 
ers who do not know ev- 
erything. 


ph 

An Irish lady at the 
sea-shore was describing 
an eccentric individual 
whom she met every day 
on the promenade. 

* Sure,” she said, “ there 
is some mystery about 
him; he is never alone, 
and when he is alone there 
is always a boy with him,” 

— g———. 


Mr. Jones had a great 
habit of teasing a little 
girl who sat opposite him 
at a summer boarding- 
house table. He also had 
a weakness for hash and 
sausage, which plebeian 
taste excited his small 
neighbor's utmost scorn, 
One morning at breakfast the child was describing the 
village store as ‘a funny little place where they sell 
butter and ribbons and shoes and ruching and pies 
and cakes and things—” 

“Things!” interrupted Mr. Jones, sarcastically ; 
“* what are things ?” 

Annie "meen from his face to his plate of hash, 
and quietly replied, “‘ Mr. Jones, sausage is things, and 
hash is things.” 

———— 


HE HAD NO EXCUSE. 
“ You rascal !” 
“Why do you call mea rascal? I didn’t call you a 
pumpkin-head.” 


“ Well, Sambo, are you over your rheumatism ?” 
“Tank you kindly, sah, I’s convalescing rapidly, 
but I don’t get no better.” 





a 

Succotash was a new dish at Charlie’s house, but one 
that pleased him immensely. He passed his plate to 
his mamma, earnestly asking for “‘a little more of the 
sacred hash.” 
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THIRSTY TRAMP. 


“PARDON ME, SIR, BUT I AM A 
COLLEGE-BRED MAN, AND I TAKE YOU TO BE ONE.” 





HARD-HEARTED MERCHANT. “You ARE MISTAKEN; 
Ag I ALWAYS WORKED FOR MY LIVING. GOOD-DAY.” 














